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“The Week. 


Mr. Crisp of Georgia, the new Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, is » man of 
dignity, culture, and abilities of a high or- 
der, Our own preferences, while the con- 
test was going on, were with the supporters 
of Mr. Mills, but they were grounded 
wholly upon the idea that Mr Mills was en- 
titled to the distinction by reason of his ser- 
vices in the cause of tariffreform. We have 
not believed at any time, nor do we now be- 
lieve, that Judge Crisp is one whit less earnest 
in that cause than Mr. Mills, although his 
services have been less conspicuous. But 
it is said, or is believed, by some that 
Mr. Crisp represents radical and dangerous 
opinions on the silver question. If this were 
true, probably Mr. Bland of Missouri, who 
has Jed the free-coinage Democrats for more 
than twelve years, would have voted for Mr. 
Crisp, but in fact he voted for Mr. Mills. 
We consider this a decisive test, and the 
best assurance that can be obtained in 
advance that Mr. Crisp is not a dangerous 
character, and that his election is not an 
omen of evil. But there is a better guaran- 
tee still, and that is the necessities of the 
situation. If Judge Crisp is a cool observer 
of political events, if he has a mind broad 
enough to take in the entire horizon, 
he must see that the Democratic party 
is in danger of breaking in two on 
this silver question, and that the only way 
to hold it together isto make a political is- 
sue for next year on which all members of 
the party can agree, and to avoid miking 
one on which they must inevitably split. If 
Mr. Crisp cannot see this, he is blind indeed. 
The lesson taught by the autumn elections 
is, that the Democrats cannot carry a single 
Northern State east of the Rocky Mountains 
by adopting a free-coinage platform, or by 
passing a free-coinage bill in the present 
House. The truth is, that the Democratic 
party has a halter about its neck, just as the 
Republicans had when the McKinley tariff 
was pending. It can hang itself on the 
first tree it comes to, as the Republicans 
did last vear. Speaker Crisp is now the 
most influential personage in shapivg the 
issues of 1892. Let nobody assume that he 
is going to wreck the fair prospects of his 
party either by a radical silver policy, or by 
a reactionary tariff policy, or by engineer-. 
ing his office for or against any Presidential 
candidate. 








There has been one feature of the Speaker- 
ship contest over which all right-minded 
mea of both parties must rejoice. The sec- 
tional question has practically cut no figure 
init. The elections of 1890 resulted in such 
sweeping Democratic victories throughout 
the North that, for the firsi time, a majority 
of the Democratic Representatives in the 





House come from this part of the country. 
In other words, if the Southern vote had 
b en solid on the Speakership question, a 
union of the Northern Democrats upon 
any one of their number would have 
given him a majority of the party caucus. 
There was at first considerable talk as 
to the wisdom of taking the Speaker from 
the North, purely upon grounds of partisan 
advantage in the approaching Presidential 
contest. The theory was, that it might 
prejudice the chances of the Democratic 
ticket next year if a Southerner—and par- 
ticularly a ‘‘Confederate brigadier '"—should 
be made Speaker, and so given large con- 
trol over the course of legislation during 
the session of Congress. There was a cer- 
tain plausibility in this theory, and one does 
not need to go back a great many years to 
reach a time when it was as sound as it was 
plausible. But the situation is now entirely 
changed, and the strongest support which 
Mr. Mii!s receivid came from that corner of 
the North where the sectional issue used to 
carry most weight. 





We find the following announcement 
printed prominently—‘‘flying at the mas’ 
head” is, we believe, the proper expression— 
in many Republican organs: 

““1HE HOPE OF THE PARTY. 

“The bope of the party hes in the expan 
sion of as‘alwart Repubiican press ‘lhe Re 
publican who reads or otherwise heips to sup- 
porta Democra:ic journal to the exclusion of 
one of bis oWn parly newspapers Is untrue t 
the Republican cause, 

‘“* Unanimously subscribed to by the Nation- 
al Republican League. 

“J. S. CLARKSON, President, 
“A Bo HUMPHREY, Secretary. 

“New Yor, November 19, 1891.” 

It would be hard to imagine a more humiii- 
ating confession of the party’s weskness 
It is an undoubted fact, which Clarkson 
himself has admitted repeated'y, that a 
creat many more people read Democratic or 
independent journals now than ten years 
ago; but an old newspaper man like him 
knows that they cannot be driven back by 
any such appeals as this. The trouble is 
not with the former readers of Republican 
papers, but with the makers of those papers. 
The ‘‘ stalwart Republican press” of to-day 
is not what these readers want, and a man 
buys a newspaper for no other reason than 
that it is the sort of newspaper he wants 
If he does not like it, all the pleadings of a 
*‘ National Republican League ’* will never 
persuade him to subscribe for it. 





If the American Consul at Valparaiso 
really advised Commander Schley, as a de- 
spa'ch to the Ftening Post asserts, not to 
allow his men to go ashore in the then ex- 
cited state of Chilian feeling, the Com- 
mander tock on himself a heavy responsi- 
bility in giving ‘‘ liberty” to any portion of 
the crew of the Baltimore in a place already 
notorious, even in quiet times, for ‘‘ sailor 
fights.” Secretary Tracy says in his report: 

‘Two weeks bad passed since the surrender 


of Valparaiso to the Congressionaliat leaders, 
and the city was quiet, Other foreign war 
sbips in the barbor bad already given liberty 
to their crewa, and no reason existed for with- 
holding a bke privilege from the crew of the 
Baitimore.” 

Two weeks from the close of a bloody 
civil war, in which the American Navy was 
accused of having sympathized with and 
aided the unpopular side, was certainly not 
enough to remove all danger of scrimmages 
Other foreign might given 
liberty to their crews, but there was no 
such feeling towards other foreign crews in 
the breasts of the Chilian mob, 
with all re spect to Secretary Tracy, wos ‘‘a 
reason for withbolding a like privilege from 
the crew of the Of course it 
might be said, and doubtless ts said by the 
Jingoes, that the American Navy ought not 


ships have 


and this, 


Baltimore.” 


to be prevented from doing on Chilian soil 
other do, tear 
of ‘‘a lot of dagoes.” The answer to this 
is, that nobody near fnsulting 
the American Navy as those who think ft 
shou'd show b. some kind of bravado that 


whatever navies through 


80 


comes 


it is not afraid of the Chilians Chill 
is a small State, from the conquest of 
which, brave as the peopl» are, the 


United States could not get enough glory 
to fill a salior’s tobaces One of the 
luxuries of being as rich and strong as we 
is the luxury of being forbearing and 
considerate in our treatment of the weak 
and unfortuvate. The Chilians just now are 
both, and even if they are 
officers 
afford to overlook it 
burying their and restoring their 
Government. Patience with them is still 
more incumbent on usif there be any foun- 
dation, even sligut, for the belief that our 


pipe. 


are 


accusing our 


naval unjustly, we can well 


while they are 


dead 


meu-of-war in any manner helped or en 
couraged Balmaceda. 





The Chilian papers have published a tele- 
gram, found among Balmaceda’s effects, 
which is of especial interest to Americans in 
general and Admiral Brown in particular. 
As that officer is supposed to be now in 
Washington, engaged in the easy task of 
proving how scrupulously neutral he showed 
himself in the course of the civil war 
in Chili, we should sa; that a prompt expia- 
nation of this telegram would be the next 
thing in order: 

“ VALPARAISO, August 21, 18S91—9:36.4 Mm. 

‘““MR. PRESIDENT: The American A miral 
has left me only this moment, and he believer, 
as I do, that a reémbarkation is not rossible, 

“* Vir.” 
It is necessary to recall the situation in order 
to understand the significance of this de- 
spatch. The day before, August 20, the in- 
surgents, whose war-ships had been hovering 
off the coast for several days, were reporied 
to be landing at Quintero Bay. In the after- 
noon Admiral Brown went up to that locali- 
ty in the San Francisco observed the disem- 
barkation, and returned to Valparaiso about 





five o'clock, He has denied that any infor- 
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mation about the Congressionalists was given 

out by himself or any of his crew, although 
a Valparaiso paper is in evidence to the cou- 
trary, as we have before shown. However 
that may have been, here is the testimony of 
this telegram to show that he himself was 
ashore very early the next morning, confer- 
ring with the Intendente of Valparaiso, and 
giving him most valuable information. We 
say most valuable, because it was highly im- 
portant for Balmaceda to know whether 
the Congressionalists were really landing in 
force at Quintero, or were simply making a 
feint there, in order to get him to concen- 
trate his troops at the wrong point and leave 
them free to strike elsewhere. Admiral 
Brown, according to this telegram, assured 
Viel, of course on the basis of what he had 
seen the afternoon before, that the disem- 
barkation was a genuine one. After that, 
Balmaceda knew just where to mass his 
troops, which he at once proceeded to do, 
with results which all the world knows. 





As these pieces of evidence reach the light, 
one after the other, it becomes more and 
more clear that the strict neutrality which 
our naval and diplomatic officers now indig- 
nantly say they observed throughout, is 
an afterthought. They were all infatuated 
with the idea that Balmaceda was going to 
win, and never dreamed of being called to 
account for what they thought would be 
happy strokes to extend American influence 
in Chili after the revolution was suppressed. 
What they are sure of is, that they did not 
mean to do anything to offend the win 
ning side, and, as they now look back 
upon their shrewd efforts to make them- 
selves and their Government ‘‘ solid” with 
the side they were certain was going to syc- 
ceed, they easily persuade themselves that 
their conduct was virtuous and neutral 
because it was intended to be so patri- 
otic How thoroughly they were all com- 
mitted to Balmaceda’s cause is well indicated 
in the talk of the San Francisco's officers 
even now. Since their return to this coun- 
try, more than one of them has railed at the 
Congressionalists and their English friends 
in the most approved Jingo fashion. This 
shows what was the prevailing tone of the 
daily conversations in the mess-room, 





However other people may hope the 
Supreme Court will decide the question of 
the constitutionality of the reciprocity 
clause of the McKinley tariff, now before it, 
the one man who ought devoutly to pray 
that the clause may be declared unconstitu 
tional is President Harrison. If allowed to 
stand, it lays a duty upon him which is 
enough to fill with consternation any one 
not conscious of omniscience. It says that 

“On and after the first day of January, 1892, 
whenever and so often as the President shall 
be satisfied that the Government of any coun- 
try prcducing and exporting sugars, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, raw or uncured, or any 
of such articles, imposes duties or other ex- 
actions upon the agricultural or other pro- 
ducts of the United States, which, in view of 
the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, he 








may deem to be reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable, he shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to suspend, by proclamation 
to that effect, the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the pro- 
duction of such country, for such time as he 
shall deem just, etc.” 

This is easy to read, but consider what it 
really means. It means that the President 
must make himself accurately acquainted 
with the tariffs and other forms of taxation 
of nearly every country on the globe. The 
glib ‘‘ such country ” of the statute expands 
itself, in fact, into forty-seven countries, em- 
bracing every South American republic, with 
the possible exception of Bolivia (Brazil, of 
course, is excluded by having made a reci- 
procity agreement), all the Central American 
countries and Mexico, British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana and British Honduras, Da- 
nish, Dutch, French, and British West 
Indies, and the British Possessions of North 
America, French and British Possessions in 
Africa and adjacent islands, British Pos- 
sessions in Australasia, Dutch and British 
East Indies, all the leading countries in Eu- 
rope except Russia, and, among the smaller 
Powers, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and Norway, Italy, Portugal, and Turkey, 
together with Liberia, Cuina, Japan, and the 
unnumbered isles of the sea. The reciprocity 
arrangements already completed with Bra- 
zil, Spain, and San Domingo, took several 
months each for negotiation, special commis- 
sioners being ali that time engaged in con- 
sidering the intricate problems connected 
with international exchanges; but under this 
law the President is expected to decide the 
matter off-hand, not for three but for forty- 
seven countries, No wonder that he has an- 
nounced a cutting down of social entertain- 
ments at the White House. He may even 
have to give up the regular New Year’s Day 
reception if this imperious law, telling him 
what is “‘ his duty ” ‘‘on and after January 
1, 1892,” is allowed to stand. 





Gov. Hill’s speech on bimetallism at ElI- 
mira on Friday evening would seem to 
be the product of one who had lost his 
wits, if we did not know that a great 
many men who are perfectly sane ‘‘ wan- 
der in their minds” on this question, sim- 
ply because they are not familiar with 
the history and underlying principles of 
the subject. Mr. Hill is not crazy, but, if he 
had charge of the national finances, every- 
body else would be so very soon. What the 
man can mean by the following paragraphs, 
which we find in the authorized report of 
his speech, we fail to understand: 


“In other and beiter words, throughout the 
world, ail silver and all gold, unified by free 
bimetallic coinage so long dislocated by iis 
cessation in 1873, moved towards each other 
(while men’s hupes of its competent renewal 
Jasted) over two-thirds of the present breadth 
of that dislocation.” 

“Tadmit that a well planned, well-guarded, 
comyetent, free bimetallic coimage would in- 
stantly compass the whole breadth of that dis- 
lecation, and renew and establish a right ratio 
of the two money metals.” 

“*tut the menaced veto would probably pre 
vent the recurrence now of that most extraor- 
dinary and instructive phenomenon which I 
have described, and thus o' scure its true sig- 
nificance,” 

** Yet 1 would not shift the silver issue from 
an evil to ite remedy. Let usdeal with Mr. 









































































Sherman’s domestic damming and drowning 
before we discuss his fears ot foreign inunda- 
tion from Indian bangles and China tea- 
pots after all silver in ali nations stands, 
there as here, at the old historic rated level 
with gold, fixed by competent free bimetallic 
coinage.” 


There are plenty of cranks who write in this 
way, and some of them have seats in the 
United States Senate. It is discouraging to 
think that their number is to be augmented 
by one, and that one from the Empire 
State. 





The eighth annual report of the Civii- 
Service Commission presents abundant evi- 
dence of the steady progress which the 
merit system is making, despite all the ob- 
stacles put in its way by the spoilsmen. 
Every year brings a few more offices within 
the operation of the law, by rason of the 
number of emp!oyees reaching the limit of 
forty ; and ‘‘the classified civil service,” 
which is the phrase applied to that part of 
it under the law, now contains 34,000, 
or about one fourth of the whole number. 
This total includes an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the clerks in the great Washington 
departments and the bulk of the employees 
in the post-offices and custom-houses of all 
the large cities inthe country. The most im- 
portant extension of the system during the 
past year has been its application to the 
superintendents, teachers, matrons, and 
physicians in the Indian service—626 in all, 
There is no place where the reform was 
more needed. An important alteration of 
the rules has been that allowing the estab- 
lishment of competitive examinations for 
promotion within the classified service, 
which, it is hoped, will ‘‘ eradicate the 
lingering remnants of the patronage 
theory within the classified service 
proper.” Since the report was written, the 
President has issued an order directing that 
in each department ‘‘a plan be at once de- 
vised and put in operation for keeping an 
efficiency record of all persons within the 
classified service, with a view to placing 
promotions wholly upon the basis of 
merit.” Another notab‘e change has been 
the abolition of the provision allowing 
the promotion of persons in the non-classi- 
fied service to positions in the classified ser- 
vice after non - competitive examination. 
With these changes the system is theoreti- 
cally almost perfect, and its practical opera- 
tion is given unqua/lifled praise by the Com- 
mission. 





Conclusive proof of the impartiality with 
which examinations are conducted is afford- 
ed by the statement that ‘‘in all probability the 
great bulk of the white men appointed from 
the Southern, and especially from the Gulf, 
States during the last year were, in political 
faith, opposed to the present Administra- 
tion.” Moreover, the question of race, as 
well as of politics, has been eliminated by 
the examinations in the Southern States. A 
fair proportion of the men appointed from 
these States bas been colored, and many of 
these successful colored applicants were 
graduates of the coileges or other higher in- 
stitutions of learning established for their race. 
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‘*They were,” the report says, ‘‘ for the most 
part, well-educated, self-respecting, intelll- 
gent young men and women who, having 
graduated from their colored schools and 
colleges, found but few avenues open for the 
employment of their talents,” and the Com. 
missioners rightly consider it ‘‘impossible to 
overestimate the boon to these colored men 
and women of being given the chance to en- 
ter the Government service on their own merits 
in fair competition with white and colored 
alike.” Itissuch evidence as this of the really 
democratic nature of the reform which helps 
forward the day of its complete triumph. It 
is, as the Commissioners say, “‘ the cause of 
honest government and decent political life, 
the cause of Abrabam Lincoln’s ‘plain people’ 
--as against the cause of that most noxious 
body, the oligarchy of professional office- 
holders and office seekers.” The report 
quotes the emphatic testimony to the supe- 
riority of the system given during the past 
year by Secretaries Windom, Noble, and 
Tracy, presiding over departments which 
have many thousands of emp'oyees. De- 
served praise, by the way, is given to 
Secretary Tracy for having himself ap- 
plied the merit system to the navy-yards 
—a work which the Commission cou'd not 
well have taken up. The only discouraging 
feature of the situation, indeed, is the way 
in which the Commission is hampered for 
lack of sufficient funds. The spoilsmen no 
longer expect to repeal the law, but they 
gratify their spite by cutting down the ap- 
propriations for the Commission as low as 
they can. But it is only a question of time 
when they will lack strength even for this 
species of mischief, as public sentiment 
grows more pronounced in favor of the 
system, 





The report of Treasury receipts and ex- 
penditures for November completes the 
record for five months of the fiscal year. 
Those five months stand for the period dur- 
ing which the McKinley tariff has been in 
fuli force, the tin-plate clause not going 
into effect until July 1. As compared 
with the same months in 1890, the re- 
venue from customs has fallen off 
$36,245,876, or at the rate of $86,989,100 
annually. The total receipts of the Treasury 
are less by $39,464,092 than they were in 
the corresponding time last year, at which 
rate the diminution in the revenue for the 
entire year would amount to $94 233 816. 
How the Treasury manages to keep a big 
deficit off the books so far is entirely appa 
rent from an inspection of the expenditures 
that are reported. They are held down 
$45,000,000 below what they were in the 
same months last year. Thus, on the score 
of pensions, where $66,348,454 was paid out 
in the first five months of the last fiscal 
year, only $48 200,458 has been paid 
this year, although the appropriation was 
increased, So it is all around. If the 
expenditures held back were a clear saving, 
no one could complain; but they represent de- 
ferred payments, The creditors will have 
to get their money some time. The appro- 
priations for the current year call for an 
outlay at the rate of $227,000,000 in five 
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months; but there his actually been paid out 
in that time only $144,196,862. If this goes 
on, the reccipts for the fiscal year will be 
$188, 000,000 short of the appropriations. 





Mr. Goschen has made further explana 
tions of his new plan for increasing 
the gold reserve of the Bank of Eng'and 
by the issue of one-pound notes. The 
present issue of Bank of England notes 
uncovered by gold is about £16,500,000, 
Tuis is a variable quantity and an increasing 
one, since the act of 1844 gave to the Bank 
the right of succession to the note issues of 
country banks that 
into liquidation or surrender 
culation. In all such 


all the should go 

their cir 
Bank 
of England has the right to issue an addi- 
tional amount of notes equal to those ‘fall 


cases the 


ing in” by the demise of the country banks. 
Such notes are issued against Guvernment 
issue, an 
£21,.500,000, is made 
against deposited gold, just like our own 
gold certificates, Mr. 


securities. The remaining note 
average of about 


Goschen’s plan for 
the issue of one-pound notes allows such notes 
to be issued on the basis of four-fifths 
gold and one-fifth Government securities; 
that is to say, for every 5,000 of such notes 
the Bank must have and hoid £4,000 gold 
and £1,000 consols. Probably the reason for 
this is that the Bank must have some little 
profit in order to pay the expenses of the 
new business. It is no advantage to the 
Bank to buy gold with its notes if it cannot 
do anything with the gold but sit on it. But 
if it can draw asmall rate of interest on one 
fiith of the notes so issued, probably the 
business can be made self-sustaining. An 
other proviso is that, if the amount of notes 
of all kinds outstanding should reach £88 
000,000, any further issue must be fully co- 
vered by gold. When this limit is reached, 
the state of the circulation will be about as 
folluws: 
Notes Gold. 
21 00,000 acainst securities 


50, 000.000-—4-5 gold 40.000 00K 





£88,000, 000) en} 


This is 70 per cent. of go’d and 30 per cent. 


of Government securities, It cannot be con 





sidered a radical measure, but its real im 
port lies in the fact that this stock of gold 
is the ultimate banking-reserve of the United 
Kingdom, with upwards of £600,000,000 of 
deposits, all payable in go’d on demand. 
For that amount of demand liabilities, £61, 
500,000 of gold does not seem too large, but 
it will probably be found ample. On the 
whole, Mr. Goschen’s plan is an attractive 
one, and it has the further merit of putting 

l +) 


a check upon the abrasion of gold coin, 


tnt. them Deere wa aril 
which has dDecome & Setious evil. 





At recent sittings of both the Austro-Hun- 
garian Delegations and the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, Count Ka'poky and Count Taaffe have 
ndeavoring to allay the alarming war 
rumors which so sudden'y gained credence 


been e 
in Vienna, and led to a panic on the Boerse 
recalling the crash of IS73. There was some- 
thing ludicrous in Ka noky’s attempt to prove 
that the Emperor's specch to the Delegations 
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hed been misinterpreted not only in Vienna 
but also in Berlin, Paris, and Lendon, and 
in his assurance that the present political 
situation was not fraught with imminent 
danger, but was a ‘' relatively” satisfactory 
one. Even more difficult was the task of 
Count Taaffe, the Austrian Premier, who 
had to face no fewer than seven interpel 
lations by the representatives of as many 


Reichsrath, on the sub 





factions of th 
ject of the panic Its immediate 
was the statement of the V.enna /JaeNati 
that the Emperor bad told one of the Polish 
leaders, Herr J aworski, who pe aded for the 
local contro] of the Galician railroads, that 
strategic reasons made it necessary to place 
them under the control of the gereral Gov 
ernment, and that the fam’ne in Russia and 
the result of the loan rendered 1} litical 
situation a very grave one. The sccuracy 
of this version of the Emperor's speech was 
maintained by the JegNat! even after the 
Government had denicd its truth, and Count 
Taaffe has ordered the prosecution of that 
journal, which is also belog called to ae- 
count by the authorities of the Boerse and 
by the Polish members of the Reicbsrath 
who somehow cousider their honor involved 


in this matter. 


This typically Austrian mudd'e {ts ren 


dered complete by the fact at whatever 
importance the utterance of the TagNatt 
; 


possessed was due to its supposed relations 


to Taaffe, who seems to have occasionally 
used that otherwise insigniticant sheet as his 
semi-official mouthpiece. The Poles, more 

over, whose spokesman was among those 
who interpellated the Government, now find 
themselves to a certain extent 


antagonism to Taaffe, w! 


in a position of 
ose stanchest sup 
porters they have hitherto been; without 
them, in fact, he could not obtain a work- 
ing majority, even if he were to make his 
with the German Libera’s. He at- 
tempted to placate the latter some time ago 


peace 
by the appointment of Dr. Steinbach to 
the Ministry of Finance, and it is not un- 
likely that he may now, after the declared 
failure of all his attempts to ‘‘ reconcile” 
the Czechs, Cabi- 
net in accordance with the demands of 
the German Liberals. The newspapers of 
that party, at all events, are greatly elated 
over the remark of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Gautsch, in the course of a 
debate on school reform in the Reichsrath, 
that knowledge of the German language 
was indispensable to every intelligent Aus- 
trian citizen. This apparently harmless 
truism, uttered at the time when the excite 
ment over the Emperor's speech was at its 
height, provoked a great outburst of in 
dignation on the part of the Siovens, who 
aim at a political and lingual supremacy 
in Carniola and Carinthia equal to that 
which the Czechs arrogate to themselves in 
Bohemia. The Hotspurs of the party now 


reconstruct his entire 


threaten to insist on the full recognition of 
One deputy even 
demanded the impeachment of the Minister 
for his seditious talk about the importance 
of the German language, 


Slovenic ‘‘State right.”’ 
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A NON PARTISAN JUDICIARY. 


Tue conduct of our State courts in the vari- 
ous contested-election cases has been such as 
to strengthen public confidence in their 
ability to decide such contests without parti- 
san prejudice. Three of the four judges who 
have had most to do with the cases have 
been Democrats; yet they have in all their 
decisions gone squarely against the claims 
and schemes of Gov. Hill and his chief 
agent, Assistant Attorney-General Maynard. 
It is through tbe decisions of these three 
judges that all efforts to steal control of the 
Legislature have been defeated, and the 
people of the State are indebted to them 
for the fact that all the contests will be 
decided finally in the courts, and decided 
justly. 

The most sweeping decision rendered in 
any of the cases was that of Justice Barnard 
at Poughkeepsie, on Saturday, in the Deane- 
Osborne contest of the Fifteenth Senatorial 
District. This was the case in which Deane, 
the Republican cindidate, who died soon 
after election, bad a clear majority on the 
face of the returns, but was counted out, 
while Osborne was counted in, by the action 
of the Democratic majority of the County 
Canvassing Board in rej cting as illegal a 
number of Republican ballots which had a 
printer’s ark on them. It was claimed by 
the Democrats that this mark was put on for 
the purpose of identifying the ballots, but 
it was perfectly obvious that it was due to 
carelessness in printing, Judge Barnard's 
decision is of great importance as detining 
the powers of canvassing boards. He said: 


"A Boardof County Canvassers basno power 
to refuse to count marked ballots. It is true 
that the Batiot-Reform Law declares ballots 
marked for a certain purpose to be void. Tie 
duty of the canvassers is to a:certain the votes 
given for the candidates only, and the law re- 
quires the marked ballots to be counted, ana 
the accurate results of the votes declared, asif 
the ballots were not marked. There is a pro- 
c-eding under which any candidate may test the 
legality of a marked ballot, but the County 
Canvassers cannot find the evil intent which 
destroys the ballot, and then refuse to count 
it. There has, therefore, teen concededly an 
error in the count for Senator for the Fifteenth 
District. ‘Ihe marked ballots, if counted, 
would elect Mr. Deane, the opponent of Mr. 
Osborne. If Mr. Deane were alive, presuma- 
bly be would apply for a writ of mandamus to 
correct the mistake. I think that his death did 
not deprive the people of all remedy. The 
result of the mistake remains, and the proper 
count isall that is necessarv to reach a correct 
result. ‘The death of Mr. Deane does not pre- 
vent any elector from setting the law in mo- 
tion to correc! the mistake, The order staying 
the State Canvassers is right. It is incident 
to the relief sought by the writ of mandamus. 
‘The State Board has a return which does not 
indicate the trve result. It is proper that the 
Roard should hold its hand until the true re- 
cord reaches it. Motion granted,” 


At the very moment when Justice Barnard, 
a» Democrat, was delivering this opinion, 
Gov. Hill was going through the farce of 
examining the Clerk of Dutchess 
County, before removing him, for refusing 
to sign the tabulation of returns which the 
Justice was declaring illegal. The Gover 
nor had removed one county clerk for such 
refusal, though tke Supreme Court had is- 
sued a mandamus subsequently ordering 
him not to sign the tabulation, and a Demo- 
cratic justice had coneurred in issuing the 
mandamus. In giving his reasons for the 





first removal, the Governor declared the 
Dutchess County Clerk guilty before he had 
given him a hearing. By persisting in 
his determination to remove him, he has 
had to fly in the face of adverse decisions 
from two Democratic justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and has thus made clearer 
than ever to the people of the State the 
partisan and illegal character of his plans 
for securing control of the Legislature. 

The closing words of Justice Barnard’s 
decision, quoted above, apply to the State 
Board of Canvassers, and are a direct contra- 
diction of the legal opinions which they have 
obtained to the effect that they must ad- 
journ within five days from the time of first 
assembling. The five days’ period expired 
on Monday, but the Justice says that ‘‘ it 
is proper that the State Board should hold 
its hand until the true record reaches 
it.” As the corrected record could not reach 
it for several days, the State Board has 
followed the Justice’s opinion and will re- 
main in session indefinitely. Thus, as in 
the case of the Dutchess County Clerk, the 
Justice has given a decision which upsets 
completely Gov. Hill’s plans and the opi- 
nions of his legal authorities. 

The conduct of Justice Morgan J. O'B ien, 
whom the Governor designated to sit in ex- 
traordinary session at Syracuse, was pre- 
cisely what every one who has followed his 
course on the bench expected it wou'd be 
He is reported, in an interview in the 77mes, 
as saying of the Governor's action: ‘‘ The 
designation was one that was both «mbarrass- 
ing and displeasing to me. Yet I regarded 
the designation as obligatory on me and 
went, without knowing what questions were 
to come before the extraordinary special 
term.’ He and Justice Kennedy seem to 
have been inspired by only one motive in the 
awkward situation in which they were 
placed by the Governor’s partisan conduct. 
They seem to have agreed that the only 
course for them to pursue was to uphold 
the dignity of the bench and protect it 
against partisan invasion from every 
quarter. At all events, they were 
in entire harmony in all their decisions, 
and the outcome of their joint labors was 
the reference of all the contested cases 
to the Court of Appeals for final decision. 
This action was of course a defeat for 
Gov. Hill and his agents, who were trying 
to count in an Assemblyman by throw- 
ing out votes on errors made by elec- 
tion inspectors in tabulating the returns, 
and was a complete approval of Justice Ken- 
nedy’s proceedings in issuing a mandamus 
ordering the Canvassing Board to send back 
the returns for correction. 

Taken altogether, the conduct of the 
courts in these cases furnishes a very con 
clusive answer to the main objection which 
is brought against the proposal for transfer- 


ring the control of contested-election cases’ 


from the Legislature to the courts, That 
objection is, that it will lower the character 
of the judiciary by bringing it into contact 
with partisan politics. This objection was 
heard in England when the transfer was made 
there, and the judges themselves strongly 
opposed it on that very ground; but during 





the twenty years and more since the courts 
have been invested with the power, not a sin- 
gle complaint has been made that a decision 
has been influenced by partisan reasons. In 
every case the action of the Court has been 
accepted without question. The recent con- 
duct of our New York judges gives the best 
possible evidence that the same results wou'd 
follow the change here. 

We belicve, accordingly, that when Sena- 
tor Saxton reintroduces in January next 
his joint resolution of last year, proposing a 
constitutional amendment transferring the 
control of contested election cases !rom the 
Legislature to the courts, he will be able to 
get a wider and more interested hearing for 
it than he was able to command at its first 
presentation. The vita! portion of that reso- 
lution is the following: 


“Tre election, return, and qualifications of 
any member of either house of ihe Leyisiature, 
when dis, uted or contested, shail be deter- 
mined by the courts in such manner as the 
Legis!ature shall prescribe; and such de ermi- 
nation, when made, shall be conclusive upon 
the Legisiature, Either house of the Legisla- 
ture may expe! any of its members for mis- 
conduct; but every person who receives a cer- 
tificate of election as a member of either bouse, 
according to law, sball be entitled to a seat 
therein unless expelled for misconduct, or 
ousted pursuant toa judgment cf a court of 
competent jurisdiction,” 


If we had such a law as that in force now, 
there would be no wrangle in progress over 
the returns. Everybody would know that 
the courts would make the final decision, 
without partisan prejudice, snd would await 
calmly the results of the judicial inquiries. 
The political manipulators of neither party 
wou'd seek to induce a canvassing board 
to alter or tamper in any way with the 
result of an election, for they wou'd rea- 
lize the futility of such conduct if the final 
revision were to be made by a judicial au- 
thority rather than by a partisan majority in 
a legislative body. In the present contest, 
for example, every one conceded that the 
political party which gained control of either 
branch of the Assembly long enough to or- 
ganize it, would be able to maintain and 
strengthen its control for the remainder 
of the session. It would be able to do this by 
deciding a!l the present contested cases in 
its own favor, and by unseating members 
of the opposite party whose right to seats 
might be questioned after the session began. 
In this country it is notorious that in every 
legislative body, from Congress down, in 
every contestcd election the result of which 
is of partisan importance, the decision is 
regularly made on partisan grounds. So 
extreme a partisan as Speaker Reed of the 
last Congress admits this frankly. In an ar- 
ticle which he published several months ago 
in the North American Review, he strongly 
recommended the English example for 
American imitation, and said that our present 
method was ‘unsatisfactory in results, un- 
just to members and contestants, and fails 
to secure the representation which the people 
have chosen.” 

Senator Saxton’s methed is the only one 
by which the change can be brought about, 
and he ought to bave the earnest support of 
all friends of good government in persuad- 
ing the Legislature to adopt his joint 
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resolution at the next session. It passed 
both houses of the last Legislature, and its 
passage by the present will leave it free 
to be voted upon by the people. There 
can be little doubt of ita obtaining popular 
approval. 





RAILWAY REGULATION. 


Ir is becoming recognized by both friends 
and enemies of railways that laws which 
are enacted to regulate our transportation 
agencies are, from the very nature of the 
case, Only experimental. The railway prob- 
Jem is as broad as commerce; and as com- 
merce changes its form to accommodate it- 
self to the shifting conditions of business, so 
must transportation questions assume new 
phases as one section of our country or 
another, one c!ass of trade or another, finds 
itself forced to look about for relief against 
loss of business or of profits, It is gradually 
becoming clear to us that mioute ru'es, defin- 
ing what a railroad shall or sball not do, 
only defeat their own object, because by a 
slow though certain process they bring 
about worse evi!s than those they are intend- 
ed to remedy, while at the same time they 
often check that natural relief which usually 
cures theills of unhealthy trading. 

An instance of the effect of trying to do 
too much is seen in the results of the recent 
English legislation on railway regulation. 
England has had laws about her railways 
for fifty years, culminating in the new bills 
which satisfy nobody; and this, too, after a 
long and exhaustive inquiry, besides a 
wearisome reiteration of the whole ar- 
gument in detail before a Parliamentary 
committee. The general opinion as to 
the pract’cal results is given in an arti- 
cein the London Fecnomie Journal. The 
writer states that the whole matter of maxi- 
mum rates is a delusion, so far as its practi- 
cal bearing upon railway charges is con- 
cerned, and in this opinion foreign senti- 
ment will generally agree. Next it is 
said that in all the wrangling the inte- 
rest of the consumer is entirely forgot- 
ten, which is also true. Then it is held 
that the rights of the conflicting trade inte- 
rests can by no possibility be theoretically 
determined; that is, there is an element in 
railway charges which cannot be ascertained 
except through the working out of commer- 
cial forces, in this respect being like the 
pr ces of meat or of hardware. Even ‘‘ un- 
due preference” is a term which nobody 
has been able to define. 

From these considerations the Economie 
Journal favors Governments! interference 
with railway charges only when some traflic 
is carried at a loss, or when there is direct per 
sonal discrimination, or when ‘‘ experience as 
to other parts of the same railway or in similar 
circumstances shows that the rates are so 
high as to diminish the volume of traffic.” 
This is much simpler than the English acts 
which attempt to fix the classification of 
goods ard the maximum charges on them, 
yet nothing shows better the fog in which 
the whole subject is, with our limited 
experience, enveloped than this writer's 
suggested legislation. When shall we say 
that rates are ‘‘so high as to diminish 


the volume of traffic’ ? Who shall de 
cide such a question, and by what stan 
dard shall the alleged necessary volume of 
traffic be ascertained ? Such a conclusion 
is altogether contrary to the previous rea 
soning of the article. But what shall we 
say of our own act to regulate commerce, 
which fixes dogmatically a short-haul regu 
lation that is sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong in principle, according to the circum 
stances of each case ? 

On the other hand, some regulation of 
railways is to be expected, and, indeed, is 
necessary, though it should be confined 
within limits which will allow play to proper 
commercial activities, Ina paper read be 
fore the Bankers’ Association at New Or- 
leans, Prof. Had!ey warned his hearers that 
important social and industrial as we'l as 
financial questions were involved in the buy 
ing and selling of railroad bonds and stocks. 
Yet, in the main, the author seemed to as 
cribe the fall in the values of railway securi 
ties to the operation of the Inter-state Com 
merce Law. Without doubt that law has 
had a bad effect upon railway net earnings, 
particularly the anti-pooling and the short 
haul clauses; and without doubt the ra‘lways 
now need protection against unprcfitable 
rates rather than the public against extor 
tionate charges. Unquestionably, too, our 
banking interests, if rightly directed, are 
powerful enough to visit upon those States 
(or if necessary upon the nation at larg 
which pass confiscatory ‘aws, the conse 
quences of their own foily by checking the 
building of railway lines and the consequent 
development. Yet fairness requires the 
statement, not included in Mr. Hadley’s pa 
per, that bes‘des the Inter-state Act, changes 
in traffic or financial conditions, and some 
times the folly of railway managers them 
selves, have helped to bring about the de 
cline in values spoken of. 

An ins'ance given is that of the Rock I; 
and, whose stock was quoted at 126 in i887, 
as against 82 in November, 1891. The prot 
lem before the Rock Island five years ag> 
was whether to build feeding lines west of 
the Missouri River, or suff.r its through 
traffic to become absorbed by other sys‘tems 
which already bad extensions there. In 
either case there would necessari'y be a loss 
in net esraings for a time; but the fact 
that railway lines in Kansas were buit 
in advance of their need is not a good 
criticism upon the act to regulate com 
merce. Then, too, as all know, the finan 
cial disturbances, beginning with the Bar 
ngs liquidation and continuing to the pr 
sent, have had a great eff ct upon prices of 
all kinds. Quotations of stocks and bonds 
would have fallen In the Unitd States dur 
ing the last year whether we had an Inter 
state Commerce Law or not In short, 
Prof. Had'ey’s paper lost much of its force 
because of the reasons for shrinkages in 
va'ues which he did not d scuss. 

None the Jess are the bad clauses of the 
Inter-state Act to be condemned for the 
general reasons, if no other, which in the 
eyes of observers in England render Eng- 
lish interference with railway charges puga 
i tory or worse. <A report to the Legislature 
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of Nebraska a year ago stated that the peo 
ple of that State were providing earnings for 
three times the railroad mi eae real y needed 
to carry their products, but, the report added, 
the communities which had these extra 
railroads and depended upon them would 
not give them up even if the result should 


be to reduce charges on the remaini 





which were too far away for these com 


munities to use. There is in our railway 


not have our cake and eat it; neither can we 
place heavy restrictions upon railways 


and expect important improvements from 


them. Nor are we sure that tw 
laws of trade are not a better protect 
against unjust charges ir ¢t , n i! 
any statute can be. But the opers f 
those natural laws should be open, free, and 
fair, Persona scrin ‘ =| us hav 
come to iat before ree t «rat j Urics, 
shou'd be stopped, no matter what the cost, 
THK TREASURY GOLD. 


Tue Treasury figures for the month of 


November show that the tdeof gold re 
ceipts bas at last begun to turn in the Gov 
ernment’s favor After having reevived for 
pearly half a year only a small par its 
customs receipts at New York i 1, the 
Treasury has taken in durlag November 
over 40 per cent. in that metal, Ve give 
below the figures showing the percentae 
of gold in the meeipts from duties 
at New York during the present year 
About balf of the Government's total rev 

nue comes from the collection of duties in 
this city ; and the proportion of gold in these 


receipts is hKely to be at least as great as in 
receipts from other sources For conve 
nience of reference, we give at the same 
time the netho ding of cod by the Treasury 


at the clase of each mont 


Per ‘ Ny 1 
M %. ¥ 1 
a | rea v 
¥ -*s 5 | 
February “tl | 1409.7 
ve “1 
Apri. 4” 141.7 
May « l 
€ 1 
¥ 1 1214 
Aug 12.8 1 4 
September 11,8 i 132.5 
1 
ober 2 127 
o ber 4 1 , 


During 1890 the proportion of gold re- 
ceipts had maintained itself at a good level, 
being usua'ly above 90 per cent. Tiere had 
been a drop. it is true, in the latter part of 
that year, the percentage in Octuber and 
November being only 80. But in Decem 
ber, 1890, there was a gain, and, as our 
figures show, the present year opened in the 
month of January with nearly 90 per cent. 
of gold receipts. After January, however, 
there was a steady and ominous decline, 
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until the receipts in the summer months, 
from June through September, were on the 
average only to the extent of 12 per cent. 
in gold. October showed a slight gain, to 20 
per cent.; but the month of November shows, 
for the first time in six months, an inflow of 
somewhere near one-half in gold, 

The cause of this state of things is simple 
enough, and has been pointed out more than 
once in these columns, It is the redundancy 
of other kinds of money, more particu’arly 
of silver certificates and silver Treasury 
notes. Itis true that the money which has 
taken the place of gold in the Government 
receipts does not consist of these silver issues 
only. The United States notes of the old 
legal tender issue have also flowed in, and 
have in fact been the most important single 
agent in displacing the gold. But it is the 
steady large issue of the new silver notes 
which has brought about a redundancy of 
legal tenders, and so has caused tiem to 
be turned over to the Government for tax 
receipts. Moreover, so far as their in- 
trinsic desirability or likelihood of easy 
conversion into go!d is concerned, there is 
no longer any ground for preferring the 
greenbacks to the new notes. The notes, 
under the Act of 1890, are made a direct 
claim on the Government gold reserve; they 
are a legal tender, which the silver certifi- 
cates under the Biand Act were not; they 
are in every way as good as the greenbacks 
now are, Both greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, it is needless to say, are less good than 
the greenbacks were before last year’s silver 
act, because the increasing volume of these 
obligations, both bearing directly on the 
Treasury’s gold, makes the certainty of con- 
vertibility into gold less for either one. 

While the steady monthly issue of between 
four and four and a half millions of the 
new notes has undoubtedly been the chief 
cause of the redundant money supply and 
the cons quent sinking of the gold receipts 
of the Treasury, other causes have contri- 
buted to bring about the result. The in- 
crease in the bank-note circulation, result- 
ing from the continuance of the 414 bonds 
at 2 per cent., has had something to do 
with it. The bank-note circulation, which 
has been steadily diminishing in years 
past, and doubtless will again diminish 
when the ¢ffects of the present bond exten- 
sion have worked themselves out, has not 
gone down—indeed, it has slightly risen; 
so that one factor which former'y facili- 
tated the absorption of the silver issues, and 
in due time will again facilitate it, has not 
for the time being been in operation. The 
year, moreover, until within a month or 
two, has been a dull one. In dull years, 
when business transactions shrink and the 
occasions for the use of money grow fewer 
money accumulates in bank reserves, and the 
loan market is heavy. Finally, the Treasury 
has certainly not followed a policy of ex- 
cessive caution. It has been unwilling or 
unable to do what Secretary Manning did 
under somewhat similar circumstances in 
1885 and 1886; namely, to hold the silver 
and hoard it, rather than try to push it into 


circulation. The Treasury has made some; 
Jarge payments, notably those for refunding ° 





the direct tax, in silver certificates, appa- 
rently endeavoring to force the silver cur- 
rency into circulation. But, since the con-. 
ditions were not favorable for its absorption, 
the silver, or the legal tenders disp!aced by 
it, flowed back into the Government’s hands 
in tax receipts, 

The condition of the banks of this city 
has shown clearly enough the redundan- 
cy of paper money in its various forms. 
Current funds which the country does not 
use find their way to New York, where the 
unneeded cash of the community is kept on 
deposit by the banks from all parts of the 
country. The holdings of specie and legal 
tenders by the associated banks were, in 
millions of dollars : 














Legal- 
Specie. tenders. 

OB Gay B, 1600. ch0 cecaacccssses 75.4 32.6 
DSO BO WMOR «kv ct vba new senases 78.6 26.6 
Om ADFE 11, TAO os is access cescce 76.7 33.0 
ER BR, BO 6 hs ccerdediceeas 61.0 43.3 
OR SOIy 2b, THE ooo s vvcecceciviees 68,3 j 53,1 
On Sept. 18, 1BD1L.. .ccccccccccves 61.7 48.0 
SHOT, Feelin ct ctkanseicaw ences 81.9 | 29.2 


Specie means practically all gold. Lega! 
tenders include those of the old and of the 
new issue. The increase of the latter during 
the summer months is striking, and it is 
obvious enough why the Treasury got no 
gold in its receipts from customs during that 
time. The banks held on to their gold, and 
turned in to the Treasury the legal tenders 
which were accumulating on their hands, 
The usual autumnal! flow of money to the 
West has begun to carry away the legal 
tenders of the banks, while the return of 
gold from abroad has increased their gold 
holdings, Consequently, the gold receipts 
from duties in New York have begun to 
rise. The probabilities are that the month of 
D.cember will show a still further gain in 
gold receipts, and that the period of danger 
for the Treasury is over for the time 
being; for the flow of currency to the 
West and South will continue for a 
month or two more. When the retura 
movement begins, early next year, it will 
again become a question whether the Trea- 
sury will get a reguiar and sufficient inflow 
of gold in its revenue. Ifthe prcsent year 
proves to be like 1879-’80, when we had the 
same favorable conditions of good crops here 
and poor crops abroad, and if we are at 
the beginning of another upward wave of 
prosperity aud aciivity —and this seems 
to be the outlook— there will probably 
be little difficulty in keeping the grow- 
ing issucs of Treasury notes in cir- 
culation. In such periods the transactions 
calling for the use of money expand, and a 
greater volume circulates with ease. Ap- 
parentiy, the United States will have their 
usual luck, and, for a while at least, will be 
saved by a stroke of good fortune from the 
consequences of reckless legislation, But 
it is ill predicting for the future. The 
boom may not come, and next spring 
may bring a new period of d fliculty 
for the Treasury. Even if the boom dovs 
come, the evil day is only postponcd. Pros 





perity and activity will in due time be suc- 
ceeded by depression, and with depression 
we may be sure of steing again the condi- 
tions which have prevailed during the 
greater part of this year, and which, if they 
prevail long enough and with suflicient in- 
tensity, must lead eventually to the suspen- 
sion of gold payments by the Treasury and 
the break-down of the gold standard, 








* LOSSES” IN FOREIGN TRADE 
ANOTHER illustration of the mischief done 
by Custem-house returns in hiding the real 
nature of economical facts has just been fur- 
nished by the report of the French Senate 
on the tariff. The report is highly protec- 
tionist. The Senate has taken the extrava- 
gantly protective bill passed by the Chamber, 
and aggravated it in every direction. For 
instance, the Chamber was afraid to increase 
the duty on oil secds, It was afraid of the 
oi!-manufacturers of Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux, and of the candle and soap-manu- 
facturers of the whole country, who employ 
a large force of laborers, and whose pro- 
ducts enter so Jargely into the consumption 
of every French household. It was afraid, 
too, of the shipping intercst, which does a 
great business in carrying to France the raw 
material of the oil industry. So it left these 
seeds on the free list. But the Senate said 
this was ‘‘ illogical’”—that as some seeds 
were taxed, oil seeds should be taxed, too 
—and it accordingly put a heavy duty on 
them. 

The Zemps points out that the whole re- 
port is based on the thesis of the Chairman 
of the Committee, M. Dauphin, who lays it 
down that ‘‘France bas been for thirty years 
losing large sums through buying more than 
she sells.” This is, of course, simply the 
old balance-of-trade theory stated in its sim- 
plest and baldest form. Mr. Blaine made us 
all familiar with it two years ago, when he 
actually gave in figures the losses we had sus- 
tained in the year 1889 from this cause in our 
trade with Cuba, Brazil, and other coun- 
tries. These losses were as follows, as re- 
lated by him to an audience at Waterville 
in August, 1890: 

** We lost $41,000,000 in Cuba, from which 
our imports were $52,000,000, and to which 
our exports were only $11,000,000, Forty-one 
millions is a pretty large sum to lose in one 
istand in a single year. In the Republic of 
Brazil we Jost $51,000,000; our imports from 
Brazil were $60,000,000 our exports to Brazil 
were $9,000,000, In Mexico we lost $10,000,000; 
our imports from Mexico were $21,000,000, our 
exports to Mexico were $11,000,000.” 

One’s first impulse, of course, in reading 
stuff of this sort is to turn with disgust 
from such a display of ignorance on the 
part of a prominent publicman. But, after 
all, both Mr. Blaine and M. Dauphin sim- 
ply state in a peculiarly absurd shape the 
theory which underlies the whole protective 
system, and secures for it a large part 
of its popular support. Probably nothing 
does more to obscure in the popu- 
lar mind the real nature of international 
exchange than the practice of looking at 
Custom-house returns of imports and ex- 
ports as an account of the transactions be- 
tween two nations as bodies corporate. 
When a man like Blaine or Dauphin takes 
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up the returns and finds that in a single year 
**the United States” sold ‘‘ Cuba” $11,000, - 
000, and bought of ‘*‘ Cuba” $52,000,000, 
and finds no record in these returns relat- 
ing to the balance, he not unnaturally con 
cludes that the ‘“‘United States” are out of 
pocket to the amount of the difference. If 
he then asks himself how such enormous 
‘‘losses” can be borne year after year with- 
out a collapse of some kind, he quiets his 
understanding with the reflection that 
‘‘a nation” is so rich that it can stand any- 
thing. 

The only remedy for this obliquity of 
vision—and we commend it earnestly to all 
persons engaged in teaching political econo- 
my, Whether on the stump or in schools or 
colleges—is to dwell incessantly on the fact 
that custom-house returns do not represent 
the dealings of nations with each other, as 
nations; they represent the sum total of cer- 
tain transactions of certain individuals of 
one nation with certain individuals of an- 
other nation. All foreign trade is trade 
between individuals. The Custem-house 
simply foots up the aggregate amounts 
of such portion of it as comes under its 
notice. Once a man gets this idea firmly 
implanted in his brain, the absurdity of such 
notions as Blaine’s and Dauphin’s becomes 
clear as noonday to him for he says at once 
to himself, on seeing the difference reported by 
the custom-house between our sales to Cuba 
and our purchases frem Cuba: ‘*As this trade 
with Cuba is and has been from the begin- 
ning carried on by individuals, it is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the difference in the 
custom-house returns between sales and pur- 
chases represents ‘ losses.’ If losses, they 
would have had to be borne by individuals, 
and the Cuban trade would perish in a sin- 
gie year through the bankruptcy of every- 
body connected with it, and would never be 
renewed. Moreover, a loss of $41,000,000 
with ‘a single island,’ and of $50 000,000 
with Brazil, or $91,000,000 in all, would have 
produced a great panic in Wall Street, and 
ruined tens of thousands of people all over 
the country. Asthere has been nosuch panic, 
and as the trade with Cuba and Brazil con- 
tinues to be carried on year after year by 
the same firms or individuals, I conclude 
that it is, no matter what the Custom- 
house returns say, really profitable, and 
that a considerable portion of it must es 
cape the notice of the Custom-house au- 
thorities.” Acting on this theory, he would 
look into the matter more closely, and find 
that we paid for the goods we got from 
Cuba only partly in exports directly 
to the island; that we paid for the 
rest in exports to Engiand and other coun- 
tries with which Cuba deals, and gave the 
Cubans bills drawn against these goods. 
The whole business would thus appear 
rational, legitimate, and profitable, and 
not the reckless outlay of young spend 
thrifts or lunatics, as it appears to the untu 
tored mind of ‘‘ the Man from Maine.” 

That men deemed fit to sit in the Legisla- 
tures of their respective countries, and fa- 
miliar with the conditions of domestic trade, 
should seriously suppose that civilized men 
carried on foreign trade year by year at a 
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heavy loss, is simply another illustration of 
the deluding power of words and figures. 
For nothing that Blaine or Dauphin has said 
about ‘‘losses’ in foreign trade is more ex- 
traordinary than the doctrine of the benefits 
of ‘‘dearness” as preached not only by 
President Harrison and Maj. McKinley, 
but by Mr. Cabot Lodge, the historian 
and Scholar in Politics, Civilization has 
from the earliest ages consisted in a 
persistent effort on the part of the human 
race to make the desirable things of life 
more easy of acquisition—that is, cheaper 
So that, when Mr. Lodge announced on the 
stump that he hated cheapness, he really 
announced that the labors of his fellow-men 
for tive thousand years to make the world a 
more comfortable place to live in were 
odious to him. 


POLITICS AND HISTORY AT VIENNA, 
Vienna, November 21, 1891. 

The architectural appearance of houses of 
parliament is not a matter of great weight iy 
the study of institu'ions, but the workshop of 
a great legislature, the surroundings and con 
ditions under which the law-making of a na 
tion is carried on, have an interest of thei: 
own. The Capito! at V enna, though excelled 
in grandeur by those of some other countries, 
basa diznity and finish which ind ca‘e nation- 
al self respect and honorable regard for the 
legislative body. Two chambers almost ex 
acily alike, separated bya stately vestibule, 
coniain the Abgeordnetenhaus and the Herr 
enhaus, or, ayproximately speaking, the 
House of Representatives and the Sena'e, On 
entering the Abgeordnetenhaus, ove isfor amo 
ment under the impression tbat it is the House 
of Represen‘atives at Washington. Torough a 
flat-timbered cc iling light fallsuponavastarr y 
of seats arranged insemicire.es; but the illusion 
is very brief, for the ampbitheatrical ar 
rangement of ypal’eries by which a respect 
able minority of the peop’e of the United 
States can look upon its Congress asin a cock 
pit, fails at Vienna. Two narrow galleries, 
like balconies in a theatre, admit a limited 
public, for whom there are perhaps two bun- 
dred seats and as many more standing-places 
For ertrance you obtain tickets gratis of the 
concierge, and beceme entitied to a numbered 
seat, Crowding is furthermore restrained by 
adevice at the outer door which at once at- 
tracts the notics of the stranger. At the en- 
trance and extending through the great por 
tal into the street, you observe a curicus laby- 
rinth of iron railings. If eceasion demands, 
the sbort route may be barred cff, and every 
persen be made to turn sixteen times in single 
file before arriving at thedoor, Whether this 
*crowd-compeller “is to prevent attacks upon 
the house, or is simply for the corvenience of 
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custodians, 1 did not learn, but if by chance 
factious citizens rushed upon the Parliament 
with ra-h intentions, there would be plenty of 
time here for cool reflection. 

ihe seating capacity of the chamber is 
about three hundred ard fifty, but the mem 
bers are accommedated in less space than at 
Washington, the amoturt of desk-rcom being 
much more restricted and the chairs arranged 
after the manner of o era seats. Tasteful de 
corations of asimple kind, and a series of his 
torical frescoes on the wall behind the Speak- 
er’s chair, cive the plece a warm and pleasant 
aspect. The Speaker, cr rather the President 
of the Assembly, is flanked on ei her side by 
a first and second vice-president, who are al- 
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most continually in their places, Ata slight 


y lower level stands a row of tab es for #cre- 


taries and others, but the one in the centre 
immediately in frout of the President is re 
served for the seo-caled Herechkterstatter 
From this tribune chairmen of committees 
in charge of bills make their rey; orts, instead 
of from their seata In tront of all standsa 
semicircie of de-ks for Ministers of State 

The general a; pearance of the members tn 
ression gives one a good impression of the in- 
telligence and chara ter of the assembly he 
quorum necessary to conduct business, how 
ever, not being very high, and the duty of 
reguiar attendance apparently not weighing 
heav ly on their minds, one must study the 
del gates in sections according tothe questions 
in which they are interestal NS me davs aince 
a member opened bis sprech to some fi ty co 
leagues with the words, *‘Honorable and total- 
ly empty House” Por a European a-sembiy, 


there w.uld seem to be a great many vi 


x 
men, though youth is not a characteristic of 
the whole bods. Sechmolka, the President, ts 
venerable with years, and ny other white 
heads appear on the bencdes To one coming 
frown Swi'geriand, it isa little startling to see 


priests on the tloor of the house, dressed in the 
robes of their order and wearing conspicuous 
gold rosaries abou’ their necka In that re- 
public, woreh suffered so much from Jeuite 
that it bas since mist: u-ted all ece éesiastics in 
polities, no clerical can be elee ed to Parila 
ment, but at Vierna there are twenty in the 
House of Representatives alone, and to the 
Senate many high dignitaries of the Church 
belong by right, 

The party divisions in Austria are almost 
bewildering. In the House of Representatives 
there are no less than six een parity names, 
many of them derived from differences of na- 
tionality, others [rm ;olitiecal sentiment, 
Besides small groups of Ltalians, Rumanians, 
Ratbenians, Croats, Serbs, and Slovenians, 
there are strong representa ions of Poles and 
( gees, who stand more or less in political an- 
tipathy to the Germans, In respect of policy 
bere are, fur: hermore, German Liberals, Ger- 


man Nationals, German Clericals, Feudal party, 


Middie party, Anti-Semites, if not other 
classifications The largest single group, ac 
cording te a recent list, s that of the G->r- 


man Loberais, numbering 109. lam speaking, 

is perhars needless to remark, of the divi- 
sions in the Austrian kingdom, not in the im- 
perial Austro-Hungarian Parliament, 

Under these circumstances, it is easy to un- 
derstand that striec ly party government does 
not rule. When Count lasffe formed his cabi 
net in IN7¥, he took oceasion to say that it was 
not and couid not be a party ministry. Vari- 
ous men have held portfolios since that time, 
but quite a number have been in service for a 
long period, and the head of the Cabinet has 
not chang:i. Hence we have here a ‘** business 
cabinet,” which, in distinction from that of 
Switzerland, keeps in power because of politi- 
cal exigencies rather than definite tenure of 
oftice. Parties have thus far united sufficiently 
to keep the machinery in motion, but no one 
of them has sufficient power to give its own 
impress fully to the curse of legislation. The 
result is somewhat like that claimed for pro- 
portional representation, 


The system of representation in the House 
differs from that to which we are accustomed 
in America, The delegates represent not only 
certain territories, but also certain classes of 
interests, Of these class divi-ions there are 
four: Large landed-proper'ty, cities, boards of 
trade, rural communities—tbhat is to say, 
certain members were elected by groups of 
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landlords, others by chambers of commerce, 
city precincts and rural precincts, The at- 
tempt is thus made to balance the representa- 
tion of interests before election rather than 
by numerical weight after eleciion, The re- 
sult at present is that landed property receives 
by far the strongest representation. ‘The 
great proprietors and the rural communities 
together have 215 members out of 353, and the 
effect is seen in the prominence given to 
agrarian legislation. In contrast to the state- 
ment often made in America that the farmers 
are chiefly represented by lawyers, it may be 
noted that nearly one-half of the Austrian 
delegates are actual owners of land. There is 
a continual iucrease in the number of teach- 
ers and professors elected, this also in many 
cases being an evidence of egrarianism, as 
professors in the agricultural schools are 
chosen to represent that class of interests, 
But the economists are also there, and, rather 
strange to say, one of the mcst active mem- 
bers and fluent speakers of the Liberal pariy 
is the eminent geologist, Prof. Suess, of the 
University of Vienna. 


The questions which have recently been un- 
der discussion have not given much occasion 
for parliamentary sparring. The army bud 
get is taken much asa matter of course. Ail 
parties are pretty weil united in upholding 
the military as the mainstay of the united 
empire. Details, however, come in for criti- 
cism, and recently the Young Cz chs gave 
vent to their feelings on the matter of nation- 
ality in the army. More regard shculd be 
given to national regiments, cflicers shou'd 
speak the same language as the troops, and a 
national esprit de corps be cultivated. What- 
«ver may be said in complaint of race par- 
tiality on the part of officess, Count Welsers- 
heimb, Minister of National Defences, in a few 
words ma‘e two things perfectly clear, name- 
ly, that the mixture of peoples in Austria pre- 
seuited one of the most difficult problems of 
military administration, and, second, that it 
would be easy to create a half dczen na!ion- 
al armies ready to march egainst each otler. 

The language question came forward again 
almost in the same week in the discussion of 
the educational budget, and discovered the 
Government decidedly in favor of German as 
the official language for all parts of the king- 
dom. ‘there has been an impression abroad, I 
think because not much has been said about it 
recently, that the Cz chs were gaining sc me- 
what the uprer hand, but the declarations of 
the Government on the subject do not give 
color to that view, The speech of Cultus Mi- 
nister Gautsch attracted wide attention be- 
cause of its distine'ne:s, Every educated man 
in Austria speaks German, said he, and if the 
educated classes fird it necessary to use that 
language as an international medium, it is 
only natural that the Government should do 
so. What is also remarkable to the observer 
from the gallery is that the Bohemian orators 
all have such excellent command of the Ger- 
man language, Herold, one of the most va- 
liant warriors of the Czechs, is a German orator 
of exceptional excellence, and made, the day I 
heard him, a most trenchant attack on the 
Gcverrment in the language of which he was 
complaining. It does not seem as if the Siavic 
tongues would gain more than permission to 
exist at present, But the problem will not thus 
be settled by administrative command, Diffi- 
culties of a serious kind are in store, owing to 
the movement of Slavic population towards the 
capital, An immense flood of working people 
is demanding special recognition of the Czech 
language right at the centre of German Aus- 
tria, and bas in part obtained it, 





The econcmic problems which lie in the 
path of Austria were exhibited one day quite 
incidentally in a lecture by Prof. Menger at 
the University, into whose class-room I had 
strayed for the purpose of hearing one of the 
leading exponents of political economy. In 
the course of an historical sketch of the great 
commercial movements of Europe, the influ- 
ence of geographical situation was brought 
forward, and the unfavorable position of Aus- 
tria particularly emphasized. The Alps in the 
south were as yeta serious hindrance to com- 
mercial activity, for freight transport was so 
expensive that it was often as cheap to send 
Mediterranean goods to the northern border 
by way of Hamburg as by way of the Sem- 
mering Pass, Trieste, under these circum- 
stances, would never become a world-mart, 
nor Austria a main thoroughfare of commerce, 
Another hindrance to rapid advancement, ac- 
cording to his mind, was the easy-going, 
home-siaying disposition of the people, in con- 
trast with the enterprise of the Englishman. 
In Vienna, for instance, if a proprietor of a 
café bad three sons, every one stayed in the 
city and opened a new café to comyete with 
all the rest, and all the bakers’ sons became 
bakers on the old spot, The speaker did not 
leave it doubtful that he thought it better for 
part of the population to emigrate, 


To these unexpected side-lights on Austrian 
economics were added some pregnant hints as 
to the probable development of self-govern- 
ment in a lecture by Prof. Inama-Sternegg. 
Was the administration of local affairs likely 
to become centralized more and more in the 
hands of State officers, or would local govern- 
mentextend? He was of opinion that the true 
and probable course of development would be 
in the direction of local administration with 
central control, as in England, for whose sys- 
tem he had great admiration. These words 
from a man in bigh position in the statistical 
department of the Government seemed to me 
to betcken a favorable outlook for local popa- 
lar liberty in Austria. 

Poli:ical develoy ment, however, will have a 
hard struggle so long as the medizval press 
laws continue to exist. In no constitutional 
State in Europe are the conditions for free ex- 
pression of oj inion so unfavorable, Anything 
‘dangerous to public interests” may ba con- 
fiscated by administrative order, and the door 
is so open to official discretion that a quotation 
from the Bible might occasion the suppression 
of an issue, ‘This censorship not only extends 
over the published statement but also begins 
in preventive fashion before  pubiication. 
Newspapers are accustomed to receive notice 
from State’s-attorueys and police « flicials tbat 
certain matters are not to be touched upon, 
aud the business is thus carried on in a mane 
ner in no sense judicial, but rather adminis- 
trative and dictatorial. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment can regulate the criticism of its ac- 
tion by means of the license law. Official per- 
mission must be obtained before a newspaper 
can be started, and the character and political 
antecedents of the proposed publishers may 
easily move the Lureau of censurship to decide 
that another new jourval is unnecessary to 
the welfare of the country. 

On top of ali this comes the stamp duty. On 
the margin of every copy of every unofficial 
journal you may observe a black seal like our 
postal cancelling stamp, which indicates that 
a fraction of a cent has been paid to the Aus- 
trian Government, This brings into the trea- 
sury about 1,300,000 florins every year as a 
direct tax on the educational interests of the 
country. Furthermore, the semi-official papers 
whici publish legal notices are exempt from 





this duty, and can thus thrive at the expense of 
the others. Then it requires a special license 
to sell newspapers. The newsboy is unknown. 
Only at the scattered kiosks and certain other 
well-defined places can the jour: ais of the day 
be bought when not taken by subscription. 
The result is good for the cafés, whither every- 
body flocks to read the news, but not for the 
general spread of intelligence, The question 
has been again under discussion within the 
last few days in a committee of Parliament, 
but the outlook for improvement is not very 
bright. 

It is a great satisfaction to find one cf the 
oldest and largest universities in one of the 
finest existing academic buildings, The huge 
building on the Ringstrasse, however, does not 
accommodate all the 6,C00 students; several 
of the natural sciences are obliged to find 
quarters elsewhere, I was more particularly 
interested in the work of the historical depart- 
ment, and sought out its abode in the 
apartments assigned to the Fhilosophical 
Faculty. Here was to be found, as in 
every German university, an ‘ Historisches 
Seminar” in which practical work is car- 
ried on under the direction of various pro- 
fessors; but peculiar to Vienna, and only 
to be compared with one similar French Insti- 
tutior, is the ‘‘ Institut fiir oesterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung,” a special Government 
laboratory for the study of Austrian history. 
Like the ‘‘ Ecole des Chartes” at Paris, 
the work of the Institute is largely palwogra- 
phic, but perbaps less exclusively. It is a 
training-sechool for archivists and specialists, 
and but five regular members are admitted at 
once. Others, however, may be attached as 
working members, and herein lies the oppor- 
tunity for students to perfect them:elves in 
the science of historical investigation. It 
should, in reality, be called the Austrian In- 
stitute for the Study of History, for the scope 
of instruction is much wider than the annals 
of the empire. A suite of five or six rooms 
includes the private studies of three profess- 
ors, the laboratory of the regular members, a 
lecture-room, and a study for ‘* guests,” or 
alumni who have come back for brief periods 
of special work. One room is devoied to the 
workers on the ‘Monumenta Germaniz,’ by 
whom a porticn of the diplomata is edited 
under the direction of Prof. Sickel. In an- 
otber room an assistant was making electro- 
type copies of ancient seals, and, scattered 
about, were the libraries of facsimiles of docu- 
ments and impertant printed works, The ap- 
paratus for the study of the history of art is 
at present also under the same aus; ices. 


The investigation of history is, therefore. 
carried on here under the strictest discipline, 
The members of the Institute must have pre- 
vicusly studied at least two years at the Uni- 
versity, and are bound to continue their con- 
nection for a specified time. With this select- 
ed timber, under comyetent guidance, there 
cannot fail to be prcduced a series of keen in- 
vestigators, who, if they do not all produce 
books, will know the value of the material as 
archivists or librarians. The moral, which I 
need not mention to my fellow-members of the 
historical profession, but which is not suffi- 
ciently clear to politicians, is that we sadly 
lack in the United States a body of archivists 
who are competent to make the materials of 
our history serviceable. Our great libraries 
are admirebly maneged, but there is much to 
be learned in the depositories of documents in 
the States and cities. The care of public 
archives ought not to be a political office, but 
@ Career, 

I have called the attention of students of his- 
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tory to the Instituie because it sec ms to be left 
out of sight in the general rush to German 
Universities, Of ore hundred Arnericans Irs’ 
year at Vienna, ninety-eight studied medicine. 
Those who are particularly interested in 
methods of historical investigation will be re- 
warded by inquiring into matters here. The 
reading room of the University library is an 
interesting sight in the evening. At well- 
lighted tables are over three hundred seats ap- 
parently all filled. Toe room is divided into 
spaces for the different faculties, with special 
attendants for each. There are about 380,000 
volumes now in the library, increasing 6bi ut 
15,000 per year, and careful cate] gues are at 
the di: posal of the readers. ‘The University is 
in Austria the beneficiary of the press law, 
which demards for it asample copy of every 
new yublicetion in art as well as io literature. 
One gets the impression that these facilities 
are industriously used, yet cut of 6,000 stu- 
deats the proportion one sees at work is not 
too great, J. M. Vincent. 


A SCHOOL CEREMONY IN JAPAN, 
SENDAI, JAPAN, November 18, 1891. 

WE generally think of the East as a land 
where people are never in a burry; but when 
we proceed, as we often do, to draw the in- 
ference that it is also a place where nothing is 
done quickly, we are liable toerr. While life 
here is on the whole of a more leisure y na‘ure 
than ours, yet occasionally these people are as 
much faster than ourselves as generally they 
aresiower. And, strange to sav, we find rome 
of these exceptions on formal occasions where 
we shou'd expect to encounter the greatest 
length of ceremo: ial. 

Take, for example, the exercises at the 
opening of a large school here during the last 
days of October. In the elaborate system of 
education drawn up by Visccunt Mori, with 
the Imperial University as the culn ination, 
he provided for a limited number of training 
academies in the grade next below the univer- 
sity. The only one of these north of Tokio 
was four years ago located here in Sendai, a 
town of more than 70,000 inhabitants, abcut 
200 miles from the metropolis, A beautiful 
situation was cho:en on a bigh level above the 
river running by the city, and commanding a 
fine view of the mass of mountainsrising from 
bluff, bill, and peak near by onto range afier 
range up to the dim blue heights that form the 
backbone of this empire from extreme north 
to farthest south. All these solemn natural 
monuments are soft and pleasing in their 
robes of green, and nothing gaunt, bare, or 
naked meets the eye as we take in the magni- 
ficent sweep from any part of the grounds, A 
wide and level campus of more tran twenty 
acres, planted with shrub and tree, and partly 
covered with a lawn, contains, in the centre, 
all in a clus‘er, the long, rambling wooden 
buildings of both the acad«mic and medical 
departments, 

Two years ago these structures were suffi- 
ciently completed for cles; work to begin, but 
only a few weeks siice had the architect's 
labors been finally brought to a close, and the 
educational abode made rea’y for the formal 
dedication. The event had been long expect- 
ed by the people cf ‘his section, end prepara- 
tions were actively made to honor it, lnvita- 
tions in large numbers were sent out in the 
surrounding country to the teachers, to the 
upper officers of the Government, botb lecal 
and imperial, to the higher officials of the 
Mombusk6 (Educational Departmen:), and to 
prominent citizens; especially were those asked 
who had given anything to the school, It 
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was through ;rivaie donations that fuods 
were obtained for the foundation, while the 
current expenses are borne by the central 
Government. 


Contributions poured in to make a display 
in keeping with the importance of the occa- 
sion. Merchants, professional men, farmers, 
artisans, all classes offered of their means A 
farmer engaged some regular performers to 
give an old-style dance on a platform erected 
in the street at the main entrance. A tailor in 
the city sent a wide board, painted with enor- 
mous Chinese characters of congratulation, The 
teachers subscribed a tenth of their monthly 
salary. The students eclecied a respectable 
sum from among them elves, and, besides, la- 
bored bard with their hands in constructing 
emblems illustrating the path of knowledge. 
The medical boys bad a gigantic statue of 
Hippocraies, The academic boys put up a 
gicbe surmounted by a figure in the uniform 
of thes cuool, to ; oint out that the goal of our 
ambition must be knowledge of all things. 
The decorations were tasteful and pretty. 
Arches of evergreen were over both doorways, 
and spanned both gateways, Tbe national 
banner, lteautiful in its simplicity—a red 
rising sun ou a white fie'd—waved from every 
window. Fartber out, on the campus, from 
two lines stretching from the ground till they 
met at the tcp of a bigh pole, were hung the 
flags of the different Powers tbat are on a 
treaty footing with Japan. Paper lanterns 
swung from a cord around the entire quad- 
rangle, and in two rows up to the buildings in 
front and rear. 

Considering all the anxiety, the long expec- 
tation, the trouble, the expense, the deep inte- 
rest felt in the institution, as the only one of 
the kind in the nortbern balf of the main 
island, it would have been ; ardenable, accord- 
ing ‘\o American standards, to extend the for 
mal exercises cver several days, or prolong 
them for three or four bours at (he least, but 
the whole ceremony was finished in two meet- 
ings on the same day, The appointed day was 
bright and cloudless, and the dense mass of 
piled-up summits towards the west were deck- 
ed in all the glories of autumr. The crowds 
began to throng in before ten v’clock for the 
lesser ceremony, the conferring of diplomas on 
the previous graduates of the medica! de; art 
ment, There have been no graduates in the 
other department, The vi i:ors were received 
and politely shown to tbe chrysanthemum 
room, the pine rocm, the bamboo room; these 
names designating rooms speciaily christened 
for this occasion. When all were assembled, 
the students were marched into the large pub- 
lic hall, not differing vers much from such a 
hall in America except that it had a iobby 
running allarcund it, They stocd in a dense 
mass on the floor in front of tbe platform. 
Most of the guests were seated in the gallery. 
Thore of the higbest rank :at near the stard, 
as did elso the teachers. 

The president of the schcol came in, mount: 
ed the rostrum, pulied cut «f bis breast a roll 
of paper some sixteen or eighteen inches wide, 
read or rather intoned his speech embalmed 
in the Chinese characters that seemed as regu- 
lar and fault’ess as though engraved. Before 
one got used to the sing-sorg cadence, he 
ended, grave’y roiled up his manuscript, and 
introduced the Vice-Minister of the Education- 
al Department in the fewest possible words, 
This genUleman ascenced the step, spoke less 
than three minutes, and went down again. 
The dean of the medical de;artment now 
climbed up, unrolled his ideographs, and, in 
tbe same monotonous chant as bis superior, 
filled the time for three or four minutes. He 











carefully folded up his remark», jut them io 
bis pocket, and stood sien! Lefore a table coa- 
taining two large buadies o: d mas ! 
half the names of the craiua’e. kad been read 
out, one only of them steppe? forward, b 
received one of the bundle i 

fellow-students, bowed again, au! 


we !, 
mas for his 


di appeared 


in the group The same pree dure was ob 
served for the second balf .be band struck 
up, and, without any turther words from the 
chairman, the audience dispersed, the whole 
time for speeches, diplomas, ard all having 
been much less than thirty minu'e.. 

In the afternoon at two, with the «a 
formal arrargements as in the morning, car 
the main ceremony of the authoritative de 
livery of the builairngs by the Vice Minister of 
Education to the president of thes _ The 
exercises differed only in being rin bay 
ing more addresses and : mas, The 
speeches numbered nine They were all « 
tombed in the same exac, encular ¢ ° 
characters, were ail read in the same 
voice, were all formal in seotin , and were 
all short, the longest being less than ten 
minutes, and severe! being less than tw 
The speeches consisted chiefly of congra 
lations on the present and Wisl es 
the future The speakers represented s 
the various elements coonected with the 
school, There were three cficials from the 
ecucational departmen the secretary f 
the provincial Government re « e this 
lecality; the presigent of the sc! , the dean 
of the medical di partment, a representative 
of the academ c teachers, and a stwlent f 
each of the two depar! ments lhew e Ume 
from the moment the chairman called te order 
to the last word of the student orator was less 


than ore bour, vet there eae not the fa 


sha 'e ef any burry or co 


us 


thing Went on with entire ¢ itasie a z 
nity. Bui no time was wasted The musica 
interludes were few in) umber and « xceeding 


ly short. There was aiso no checring 
from ind ff-rence eu the part of the siudents 
but from force of Ja; arese pri 


It excites cne's surprise that these slow peo- 


hot 
’ 


prie'y 


ple are so swift where we «wilt people are so 
slow, but there is an explanation for this ano- 
maly. With us such cconsions as | have de- 


scribed are partiy social and partiy formal, 
but here they are almost forma 
Everything is cut and dried, and the ] mits 
are closely marked and rigorousi) 
After leaving the hall, the guests viewed the 
grounds and buildings, and at last wandered 
to the refreshment-rooms. the u-ages 
of the Japanese came in very tastefully to 
prevent all crush and jam. The kind of food 
and the manner <f eating make it very easy 
to handle a large crowd. Waiters are hardiy 
required, and yet all are :erved equally weil, 
It ie known beforehand abcut what number 
to provide for, and the food, with a pair of 
chor-sticks, is put up in neat 
gular boxes of cleanest thin 
These are handed out by the host. You go up, 
receive your box, bow, aod retire to one of 
the long tables tia’ are bare excep. for arow 
of teapots fu'l of sake (wine). The nicest and 
correciest bebavior is to open y ur box, take up 
your chop-sticks, dally with your food a little 
while, close your box, tie ii up in your band- 
kerchief, and carry it home 1 you. 


entirely 





obser ved, 


Here 


little recian- 
whi'e woed, 


At night the students bad e ‘orchlight pro- 


cession through the town, in two bands, the 
medical boys from one direc.ion, and the aca- 
demic boys from another. Tli is not a native 
Japanese cusiom, but was borrowed from 
abroad, and it bas certainly been improved 
on, at least so far as cleanline-s is concerned, 
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Instead of our smoking, sputtering torches, the 
boys had each a paper lantern, giving a soft 
light without smoke or glare or oil or sparks. 
They went ata gentle trot down the streets 
and united the two bands on the campus, 
Here they rar, ond swung their lanterns high 
in the air, winding and turning and twisting, 
now scattered, now ell in a cluster, their lights 
held up high and all bunched together, cease- 
lessly moving and rubbing against each other, 
like aswarm of gigantic fire-flies. The sight 
was very pretty, and was heightened by the 
display of fire-works set off from a tower over 
in the farther dark corner. But soon the 
spitting and sputtering from the powder 
ceased, the short candles in the lanterns flick- 
ered and died out, and by nine o’clock only 
the stars twinkled from the serenity overhead. 
Thus ended a day of plessure and joy unmar- 
red by a single act of roughness or a sitgle 
deed of desecration such as college boys are 
often thoughtlessly guilty of in other lands. 

C. MERIWETHER. 








Correspondence. 





MR. WATERS AND “ VERNON.” 


To THE Eprtror oF Tar NaTIon: 


Srr: A friend has just sent mea copy of the 
Nation of the 26th inst., containing a com- 
munication from Mrs. V. LC. Smith (‘Ver- 
non”), the reading of which bas caused me a 
good deal of pain—pain at having so complete- 
ly misunderstood her wishes with regard to 
the credit due to her for having first* given 
me the reference to the will of John Custis; 
pain, also, that through any lapse of mine the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
should be a sufferer in any. way. I was very 
desirous to give Mrs. Smith the credit of fur- 
nishing this reference, and would most gladly 
heve done so if I had not understood her to 
say that she would rather not have me do it. 
Let me publicly express my regret for having 
unfortunately construed her wishes too li‘e- 
rally. If she bad only made known to me her 
grievance, either personaliy or through some 
common friend (and she has had plenty of op- 
portunities for so doing), I would have done 
what I could to rectify my error in the pages 
of the Register. Would it not have been a 
more kindly course for her to take than to put 
me in a public pillory, as she has tried to do 
in her communication to the Nation? 

I can honestly say I have never intention- 
ally been remiss in acknowledging my indebt- 
edness for heip received in my work, as the 
frequent references to such he!p in my ‘‘ Glean- 
ings” bear witness. It has been my delight, 
rather, to call attention to the assistance Erg- 
lish antiquaries wererendering me, Mrs, Smith 
entirely misconceives my character in suppos- 
ing that Miss Walford’s recent discovery at 
Maldon “ must be very disappointing and 
disheartening” to me. On the contrary, I 
was very much delighted, as Miss Walford 
could testify. And I shall be equally de- 
lighted by every new fact bearing on the 
Washington problem, whether discovered by 
Miss Walford, Mrs. Smith, or anybody el-e, 
even though such new discoveries should 
lead to the utter overthrow of the tLeory 
which I have set up in my attempt to solve 
that problem. He must be a poor and igno- 
ble antiquary who can be so committed toa 
theory as to prefer it to fac’s. Let me sug- 
gest that the best way to upset my theory 





* My late deceased friend, Mr. Joseph Eedes, after- 
wards gave me the same reference, H.F. W. 








is to discover another Lawrence W ashing- 
ton, besides the rector of Purleigh, who can 
be proved to have been at the same time a 
clergyman and a Master of Arts, and to 
have had a wife living in 1649-50. Until 
such a discovery is made, my theory must 
hold the field as the only reasonable answer 
to the question who was the father of the 
earliest Virginian ancestor of Washington. 

Mrs. Smith announces her discovery of a 
new fact, viz, that Sir John Washington of 
Thrapston, and not Sir William, was really 
the eldest son of Lawrence Washington of Sul- 
grave and Brighton. I stall be especially de- 
lighted when she produces the evidence that 
will prove that, since it will confirm a surmise 
that I formed two years ago on reading the 
will of Dame Margaret Sandys, who referred to 
anephew, John Wasbington, as ‘‘my dear eldest 
brother’s son” (see my paper on The An- 
cestry of Washington, p. 30). I could not see 
how that nephew could be any other than 
John, the son of Sir John. I did not allow 
that surmise to be put into print at that time, 
preferring to wait until other and more con- 
clusive evidence should be fcund, I congratu- 
late Mrs. Smith, therefore, if she has found 
such evidence, 

In conclusion, let me again beg Mrs, Smith 
and the readers of the Nation to believe that 
I omitted to give ber credit against my own 
wish, and in accordance with what I supposed 
to be her wish. Henry F, WaAreERS. 
SaLem, Mass., November 28, 1891. 





CONCERNING CAVE DWELLERS. 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In reply to Mr. A. F. Bandelier’s com- 
munication in the Nation of Novemb r 26, 
allow me to say: When I wrote my article 
for the November number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, I had not Mr. Bandelier’s reports to the 
Arc! wological Institute of America at hand, 
I had to quote him according tomemory. I 
remembered very well that Mr. Bandelier, in 
cautious terms, speaks of the cave-dwellers of 
the Sierra Madre; but as this question of cave 
and cliff-dwellers is a very delicate matter, 
and I was afraid that I might saddle him with 
more than he actually sa‘d, I preferred, under 
the circumstances, to leave it out, the more 
as I was under the impression that he alluded 
only to the semi civilized Tarahumares. I 
must regret that Mr. Bandelier has attuched a 
meaning to the word ‘* but” which was en- 
tirely foreign to my mind, and believe me, if 
it had been in my power, I should have been 
only too glad to bring his authority to my 
support,—Very respectfully, 

CarRL LUMHOLTZ, 

New YorkK, December 2, 1891, 





A MISTRANSLATION, 


To THe Epitor o¥ Tre Nation: 

Sir: In your review of Moltke’s War Me- 
moirs you have noted no mistranslation more 
curicus or—if the epithet be permitted—more 
inexcusable than this in the brief but inte- 
resting appendix relating to the battle of K6- 
nigg? atz. 

“The Master of the Ordnance, Feldzeug- 
meister [and why give the long title in trans- 
laiion and in original toof] Benedek, had, in 
his advance to the northward, to secure him- 
self against the Second Prus-ian Army march- 
ing on the east over the mountains of Schles- 
wig.” 

The original work is not before me; but 
since Schleswig is not near enough for an 
army there to cause immediate alarin to Aus- 








trian forces in northeastern Bohemia, but is 
several bundred miles away; since it is not 
east of Benedek’s advance, Lut northwest of 
it; and since there are no mountains in Scbles- 
wig, one is led toexplain it upon the hypothesis 
that the translators did not know that Scile- 
sien meant Silesia, 

You bave said scmething this week upon the 
ethics of translation, and have manfully re- 
frained from quoting “‘traduttore traditore.” 
Leaving the translators out of the question, 
do not such jublishers as the Harpers owe it 
to their readers not to mislead them need- 
lessly, so far as from Silesia to Schleswig? 
And let it be also suggested that there are 
proof-readers who would not have suffered 
such an immorality to ‘‘go without saying” 
scmetbing abcut it, 7. B 
ROCHESTER, November 28, 1891, 





LOOKS IMPORTED BY MAIL. 


To THE EpitoR oF THE NarTION: 

fir: In your editorial comments on the let- 
ter of your correspondent ‘‘ A. Y.,” which ap- 
peared in ycur issue of the 27th ultimo, you 
make an erronecus statement which you will 
doubtless be glad to correct. You say that “the 
{the importer by mail of a book ]must not only 
pay 25 per cent, of its cost, but a sum equal 
to the duty as a fine.” This is not 
the fact. The ** payment of a fine equal to 
the duty ” is required by the terms of the or- 
der—that is iosay, the importer is fined (for 
having imported the book without having ar- 
ranged in the manner provided for importa- 
tions otherwise than by mail) to an amount 
equal to the duty, but is not required to pay 
the duty also. For many years this has been 
the uniform custom as to books so imported, 
as well as in many instances as to other articles 
received in the mails from foreign countries, 

The Treasury order which gave rise to the 
wide-spread impression, both in this country 
and abrcad,that books and other printed mat- 
ter imported here from abroad would be ‘‘con- 
fi-cated,” was simply a blunder; and you will 
find, if you make inquiry, that it was not put 
in practice to any considerable extent, if at 
all, 

If the contiruance of this idiotic tax on 
knowledge is essential to the national revenues 
and glory, it must be admitted that this mode 
of collecting it is much less onercus, incon- 
venient, and costiy to the book-importer than 
that which involves the delay and the charges 
for cariage, storage, and brokerage incident to 
importations otherwise than by mail. The 
concession made in the case of books valued at 
less than two dollars is also somethiog for 
which we should be devoutly thankful. 

HuMPH. 





[Our statement was based upon the Trea- 
sury Department Circular of November 5, 
From its confused text it is difficult to get 
the impression that the amount of the duty 
only is to be collected under the new desig- 
nation of a ‘‘fine’”’; but that this is the in- 
terpretation which the Department intends 
is made clear by the fact that a Collector of 
Customs who had assessed both duty and a 
fine equal in amount to the duty, was 
instructed to refund one-half of the 
sum thus collected. In effect, then, 
this mental “spurt” upon the part of 
our Treasury Department Solons results 
in leaving matters much as they were be- 
fore, «xcept that now the poor book-buyer, 
for indulging his unappreciated whim of 
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wishing to obtain a foreign book through 
the most convenient channel, must pay his 
25 per cent. ad valorem as a penal due, It 
is still insisted that books imported by mail 
are subject to seizure, and the United States 
citizen who attempts to obtain a good book 
from abroad by post is put in the same cate- 
gory, as a law breaker, with one who tries 
to import lottery tickets ; but while the lat- 
ter is not allowed to redeem his probib'ted 
property, the former may be permitted, if 
the customs official sees fit, to carry away 
his book upon paying his fine, pro- 
vided the cost of the book is not so 
great as to incur a fine of more than $25, in 
which case the book is declared to be not re- 
deemable. Moreover, it seems that the of. 
fence cannot be repeated with impunity, for 
in accordance with a Treasury regulation of 
January 29, 1887, reissued to collectors of 
customs on June 27, 1891, with an injunc- 
tion for a strict compliance with its provi- 
sions, it is declared that ‘‘no such release 
shall be made to any person who has previ- 
ously violated the provisions of the laws and 
treaty stipulations by an importation pro- 
hibited.” 

This is, in truth, an ‘‘idiotic tax on 
knowledge,” and so far is it from being es- 
sential tothe national revenues that persons, 
apparently well informed, have insisted that 
it costs the Government more to collect the 
duty on books imported by mail than the 
whole duty amounts to. While doubtless 
glad to escape the payment of duty on books 
of less value than $2, we fear the long-suffer- 
ing bock-lover who wonders why the one 
government in the world which singles him 
out for petty persecution because of his 
thirst for knowledge should be that of his 
own country, will not be “devoutly thank- 
ful” for this bone now contemptuously 
thrown to him.—Ep. Natron. } 





WOMEN TEACHERS AT THE 
SITY OF ZURICH. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NatTIon: 


UNIVER. 


Sir: Those of your readers who are inte- 
rested in the intellectual progress of women, 
may be glad to hear a short résumé of a dis- 
cussion relating to the subject which took 
place last evening in the University of Ziirich. 
The question laid before the Academic Senate 
was: “Ueber Zulassung weiblicher Privat- 
docenten.” That the subject is not an indif- 
ferent one here is demonstrated by the fact 
that the various faculties were more fully 
represented than usual, and that the discue- 
sion lasted two hours. ‘The first point raised 
for discussion, whether women were not 
legally excluded by the statutes of the Univer- 
sity, which read, ‘‘ Junge wissenschaftlich 
gebildete Mdnner kinnen sich als Privat-do- 
centen babilitiren,” was left undecided, as it 
seemed to be a purely legal question. The 
majority of the Law Faculty, however, claim- 
ed that the term *‘men” was used here, as in 
other laws, for the sake of brevity, to in- 
clude men and women. The minority insisted 
that those who made the statutes would not 
have used the term ina general sence. 

The Committeee of the Senate, constituting 
a majority of the same, then moved that it is 
at present inopportune to permit women to 
enter the corps of teackers at the University. 
The of position made the counter motion, that 





there is no reascn why women shculd not be 
suffered to form a part of the University 
corps. The ensuing discussion resulted in a 
vote of 19 to 10 in favor of the first motion, 
the majority claiming that, 
have enjoyed the privileges of this and other 
universities during some twenty years, they 
have not in that time brought ferth any scien- 
titie work of im the minority, that 
the greater part of the rclentific work is done 


theugh women 


ortance; 


by men who are connecied as feachers with 
the universities, 
to do scientific work was ¢t 
seme Conditions as are alictied 
The Rector of the University 


The way to induce women 
give them the 
to men 

was in favor 


of the second motion, but, as } residing cflicer, 
could not vote, Further, one professor sent 
his written vote in favor of the same proposi 


was not accepted,—NRes; ec! fully 


A. L. G. 


tion, but it 
yours, 


Ztricu, November 21, 1891, 





“FEEN” AND “GOTTEN,” 


To tHEe Epiror oF Tue NaTIoNn: 


Sir: ‘The letter headed ab in your 


13869 bh number, invites a few remarks. 


as ve, 

In ccnnexion with been, by the bye, Mr. J 
R. Lowell, in the Introduction to the Biglou 
Papers, Second Series, referring to verse 
ranging from the time of Sackviile to that of 
Dryden, alleges that “ bin seems to have been 
the common form.” This, whether ** form” 
is for * spelling” or for ** pronunciation,” | 
greatly doubt. For the rest, since Mr. Lowell 


says nothing of the sound of been which pre- 


vails among persons of culture inthis country 

can he have he'd it to be exclusively mode 
Alexander Barclay, in 

(1508), vol. ii., pp. 160, 177, 319, S21 (ed 

bas, as rimes, ben and wene, bene ond 


rn? 
his Shyp of Folys 
1874), 
sene, 
bene and byfwene, sene and bene, wene and 
bene. In vol. ii, p. 321, 
(eyes) and ben; but, irasmuch as, in vol. ii, pp. 


he a’so rimes tyen 


125, 185, he rimes terrene and tyen, tyen and 
grene, we may take iit that tyen was, to bim, 
virtually one with een, a monosylable. For 
these references I have on’y ci:ped into Bar- 
clay tor a few minutes 

William Roy and Jerome Bar!owe, in their 
Rede me and be nott wrothe (1525), pp. 73, 119 
(ed. 1871), rime oversene and bene, clene and 
bene. 

Wiiliam Baldwin, in the Mirrorr fer Magis 
trates (1559, sig. H 1 wu (ed. rimes seen 


and ben. 
In Jack Jugler (before 1563. ben ard ween 


1563), 


rime togetber. See Prof. F. J. Child's Four 
Old Flays (184%), p. 45 
Samuel Hieren (1604), in his Works (ed. 


1624), vol. L, pp. 559, 564, rimes seen and been, 
bin and seen. ‘ 

Lady Mary Wroth, 
419, rimes queene and beene. 


in ber Urania (i62)), p 
erder to prove, as 
doubtless can be prove’,—if rimes are } 
tive,—that,. prior to the+ixteenth century, been 
bad the pronunciation of the substantive bean, 


I bave made no quest in 


robs- 


which it now has with goed speakers in Eng- 
land; though there, Amer.ca, the mulii 
cay bin. 

d,in his Epictetus (507), sig. 
ard ben. In his Agrippa, 
n prose, benne. 


as in 
tude ordinarily 

James Sanfo 
A iv, rimes men 
(1569), fol. 115, 

Abrabam Fieming (579, quoted in 
Reginald Scot's Discouerie ef Witchcraft 
(1584), p. S01, has, translating Vergil: 


+oOr 
bak, 


be puts, 
as 


"Some waters hane so powerfull ben, 

As conki not onelie bodies change, 
But even the verie minds of men, 
Thetr operation is so strange.” 


Whether, in the days of Sanford and Fiem- 








ing, or in later days, it was noticeably usual 


to sound bean like men may, un'i!l established 


by quo ations, be accounted dis: utable. 
Mitford, 


Prine ples of Harmony in i 


th. 
maguage (LMM), 


Willam in his Juquiry trio 


p. 27, says, regarding been, that, in the 
Western Provincial d:altec’, the pronunciation 
is ben.” From considerable yersoral expe 


rience of Gloucestershire, comersetshire, and 


Devon:bire, lam tolerably confident that this 


pronunciation, if now heard there at all, is 


heard tut se dom. 


In sum, more evidence than we now ssess 
, } 


account for the currency of ben 


is requ red to 


in New England and elsewhere in America, 
Who can be positive thatben did not spring 
uy there indigencusly f Stsfern existed hur 
dreds of years ago; bot, totte few amorg us 
who bave used it, We may be -ure (hat if was 
suggested by brethre Bence it ist aral 

to ben. But perhaps it is otherwire with 
hit, r tf, a iccallem t Southe Staies 
which is peither a survival por a reeent impor 
ation. Ona the cther hand, it is certain that 
our now Liiiterate ¢ pur, fealur, 7k r. 


SUCteeslh 


trom tiines somewhat distant, 
As concerns gotfen, your correspondent x~ 
writes; “lu England, it would be considered 


as much an archsism as Aopen or washen, 
and, in modern English boc ky, occurs only aa 
representing rustic speech.” Is, then, tl potter, 


© qualify wealth, or the like, an culworn ex- 
pression, or one that anybody would object 
tof Moreover, tiough getien, in any other 


connexion, is bere vulgar as a colle quialism, 


it has uot been wholly shunned by good Eng 


ish writers of It was not too 
old-fashioned for Dr. Jo in 1773, or for 


Wi 


+) 


erin 
Am 


n quaintness, it still ea 


> Cow but (his is going Ta- 


er tar back, ng contemporary authors 


who indulg joys some 


measure of yatronege. For instance, Sir 
George W, Dasent, in his Annals ef an Eveat- 
ful Life (STO), vol i, p. 256, bas “Show got- 


, 


»> one knows" ar 
(IST), rs 
Reynard’s skip.” 


a, om id, in bis Tales from 


ae 


the Fjed 126, He bad gotten both 
bruii’s hide aud Again, in 
the revi-ed translation of the New Testament, 
pears, for the first time, in Acts, xxvii., 
Ql, and Re counterbalance 
to its expedient ci-appearance from Matthew, 
xi., 12 and Herelation, xv., 2 

Without n, Lthink, the ; erpetuation 
of goffen, as a perfect part ciple, is owing 
mainly to the influence cf the Bibie. Between 
Great Britain and America, millions of per- 
sons are reminded of it, by the Centate, every 


i. ay 
relation, iii, 17, in 


questi 


bunday afternoon or evening. 

I conclude with transcribing a sample of 
passingly wild philolegy. Professor tchele de 
Vere, in his Americanisms (1572), p. 479, 
wri es: ** Even ike shortened form got, instead 
of gotten, long made a sy;ecial repreach, and 
considered an objectionable Americanism, has 
ts advecates in [sic] English.” And he 
proceeds to quote Wordsworth for it. But 
who, one would like be informed, ever 
thought get peculiar to the United States? 
And what Englishman was ever at the gratui- 
doing battle for the word ? 

F. i, 


vember 16, 1801, 


row 


to 


tous trouble of 
Your o! edient servant, 


MaRLasroRp, ENGLAND, N« 





Notes. 


Loxomans, Green & Co. publish directly a 

book of ‘ Angling Sketches,’ by Andrew Lang, 

illustrated by Mr. Murdoch Frown. 
Macmillan & Co, have nearly ready ‘In 
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Cairo,’ by William Morton Fullerton, illus- 
trated by Percy Anderson; and in preparation 
a bock of researches in the Peloponnesus, by 
the same author, 

Bater, Kimball & Guild, Boston, announce 
a portfolio of fifty drawings by Henry P. 
Kirby of New York, reproduced in plates 
15x20 inches, and in two grades, if there is a 
sufficient call for the better, which will be on 
Whatman paper, numbered, and limited to 
200 copies. 

By a double slip of the pen we credited last 
week to another series than the ‘ Heroes of 

- the Nations’ the forthcoming volume on Na- 
poleon by W. O'Connor Morris; and misnamed 
the work cf Irving’s selected for special 
adornment this season by the Messrs, Putnam. 
‘The Alhambra,’ for euch it is, has since come 
to band in the so-called ‘‘ Varro Edition.” 
The two beautiful cctavo volumes must 
be rated among the very best products of 
the Knickerbccker Press, and in their way 
have no suyeriors in the present season, 
Each page of text is framed in a red- 
and-gold border displaying a Moorish de- 
sign borrowed from the Albambra itself, and 
here the accuracy of the printer’s register- 
ing is noteworthy. Then, for illustrations, 
there are thirty-one exquisi‘e photogravures, 
rome of them made specially for this edition, 
and all inserted separately from the text, The 
Moorirh decoration extends, finally, to the 
white covers, stamped in green and gilt. 
Altegether, this is one of the holiday y;ublica- 
tions that may not be passed by—all the more 
because the price has been fixed at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 

Victor Tissot’s‘ Unknown Switzerland’ has 
got so far on the road to being a classic that it 
bas reached if not passed its twelfth edition, 
from which it has been Englished by Mrs. 
Wilson. This chatty and easily read tale of 
travel bas just been issued by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, in handsome style, with clear 
letter-press, and with nearly twenty photo 
grapbic views of Aline scenery. These are 
not so fine nor so even as the Spanish views 
just described, but they are at least mostly 
well chosen. The cover is tastefu'—in the 
Swiss colors, with the Edelweiss for symbolic 
decoration. 

Bikélas’s well-known and much translated 
‘Louki Laras’ has iong been out of print in 
the translation of the late Marquis de Qneux 
de Saint Hilaire. Firmin-Didot & Cie. bave 
just ; ublished a quarto edi‘ion with seventy 
iilustrations by the rising Greek artist Ralli. 
In these ske‘ches of Greek life, the gardens, 
the country-landscape, the sea coast and the 
small villages of Chios, the picturesque ccast 
of Tencs and Mt, Burgos, the by-ways of 
Smyrna, and beleaguered Nauplia are peopled 
with the moving episodes of a simple s‘ory. 
The graceful if poverty-stricken minu'iw of 
Greek peasant life in 1821, at the tirne of the 
Greek Revolution, possess great charm, The 
wood-carver at bis work, the village smithy in 
Chios, the primitive well with its revolving 
rens and the rude crane for making them 
turn, the islander standing up and bending 
forward to row, the graceful and primi- 
tive hanging-lamps, the old priest going up 
the pulpit steps—all these are faithfully 
drawn from the life, and many of them will 
shortiy be reen nomore. Louki Laras grind- 
in g coffee at Spetzas, keeping an open-air shop 
at Tenos, rescuing his lady-love from Chios in 
the disguise of an itinerant vendor of caviare, 
is made the means of preserving customs, cos- 
tumes, and situations many of which have an 
bistorical interest. 

A daintily enshrined collection of ‘ Odes, 
Lyr.os, and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of 





James Russell Loweil’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) comprises thirty-eight pieces. Two of 
the odes and ten of the lyrics are found in the 
list of representative—presumably favorite— 
poems designated by Mr. Lowell in 3885 in a 
letter to the editor of the Critic which has 
just been published by that paper in its issue 
of November 28. None of his sonnets is ad- 
mitted to the list, but the juster editor of the 
present volume gives, among others, the four 
masterly sonnets grouped under the title 
‘* Bankside” and commemorating Edmund 
Quincy, together with that earlier one to Wen- 
del] Philips; and since the stanzas to W. L. 
Garrison are included under the lyric3, the 
anti-slavery phase of the poet is proyerly re- 
flected in this delightful little anthology. 

Ali lovers of angling and ichthyology will 
be glad to greet the delayed second number of 
Mr, Wm. C. Harris’s great work on ‘ The 
Fishes of North America that are Caught 
on Hook and Line.’ The text is a continua- 
tion of the trustworthy “ introduction to tbe 
study of ichthyology and the distribution and 
classification of fishes,” and is interesting to 
both the naturalist and the angler. The two 
fish portraits, chromo-lithographs colored as 
in life, are of the yellow ;erch and the rain- 
bow trout. As these, with the remainder of 
the hundred yet to be issued, are reproductions 
of excellent paintings of the fisb, made as they 
came fresh from the water, they are remarka- 
biy accurate and true to nature, and if the 
whole work of text and illustration is complet- 
ed as it has been begun, it will form the most 
valuable contribution that has yet been made 
to American angling literature. Mr. Harris 
can tell well what he knows, and writes about 
every fish be describes from his own personal 
experience. 

Prof. Albert S. Cook follows up his reissues 
of Shelley and Sidney on Poetry with a re- 
print of Cardinal Newman’s paper, ‘ Pvetry, 
with reference to Aristotle’s Pcetics’ (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.), an interesting and valuable brief 
disquisition on the principles of poetry, with 
some particular criticism of Greek and Eng- 
lish authors by way of illustration, New- 
man’s command of the abstract in thought ne- 
ces:arily led him to idealistic conclusions, and 
his moral prepossession tinctured these with 
the principle that rightness in the individual 
is a condition of excellence in the poem: na- 
tures partially debased can achieve only a 
limited perfection in expression. The essay is 
not exbaustive, but it is suggestive; and in 
the general paucity of fundamental criticism 
in literature, Newman’s observations, how- 
ever fragmentary and in part vague, may 
well te put forward, though of course his work 
is not of the same class as Shelley’s and Sic- 
ney’s, Prof. Cook furnishes a few notes, but 
they are not needed ; and the reader may as 
well refer to the paper in Newman’s works. 

A useful book for home readers or clubs 
will be found in ‘The Study Class: A Guide 
for the Student of English Literature,’ by 
Anna Benneson McMahan (Chicago: A, C, 
McClurg & Co.). The volume is the fruit of 
prac.ical experience, and proceeds upon a 
proper method and in aright direction, to the 
end tbat students may make themselves ac- 
quainted with literature, and not with either 
language or criticism except in an auxiliary 
way. The o;ening papers on Choice, Method, 
Interpretation, and Composition give short 
hints and suggestions useful to the solitary 
student, and the main portion of tbe volume, 
which is smail and handy, is made up of spe- 
cial question-papers on Shakspere, English 
Drama, English Poetry, Browning, and the 
English Essay, Each of these several topics 
is treated by itself as an “‘ outline study.” The 





most accessible and easily utilized b oks of 
reference are named at the end of the various 
payers. The volume is intelligently com- 
posed, and seems as likely to be of real service 
to home students in this branch as the best of 
these aids which we have hitherto seen. 

Another volume of a ljike nature, though 
meant for younger readers, is ‘ Children’s 
Stories in English Literature, from Shakspere 
to Tennyson,’ by Henrietta Christian Wright 
(Scritners), The matter of this is somewhat 
mixed. So far as stories are se'ec‘ed and told, 
the success is sufficient; but these illustrations 
of the authors are interieaved with historical 
narrative cf the ccurse of English literature 
so written as toimply a maturer mind than 
the tales, The aim seems rather too ambitious; 
for English literature as a whole cannot be 
reduced to children’s stories, and hence the 
method breaks down. ‘lhe history, though 
told in words of one syllable, cannot be of 
much material good to very young minds; 
or, if such minds can be readily and profit- 
ably interested in it, then they are certainly 
beyond the yoint where Shakspere and Bacon 
must be reduced to the lowest terms of fic- 
tion in order to be read. ‘lhe volume, which 
is readable, seems likely to be of raost use for 
school gradua‘es, who will obtain from it, 
without tedium or difficulty, a simple account 
of the course of English literature, relieved 
by narrative abstracts of some of the more 
famous works. 

The second issue of the new edition of Pea- 
cock’s novels, to which we recently referred 
at length, is ‘ Melincourt,’ in two volumes 
(Macmi!lan). This is the work in which 
the author utilized Monboddo’s speculations, 
condensing the latter’s views of the humanity 
of the (urang-outang into the character of Sir 
Oran Hau'-ton. This novel is noticeablerather 
for languaze, description, and occasional ef- 
fective burie:que than for the more essent al 
qualities of fiction; but the interest of eccen- 
tricity is half of Peacock’s talent. The book 
was translated into French when it first ap- 
peared, 

B. L. Bowen’s ‘Introduction to Modern 
French Lyrics’ (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
is on the whole a conimendable collection, 
though much valuable space bas been wasted 
on ‘* National and Revolu ionary Songs,” of 
which the *‘ Marseillaiss” and the ** Chant du 
Départ” would have been sufficient samples. 
Lamartine, Hugo, and Musset could have been 
enriched; Féranger would bear diminishing. 

Those who follow current French literature 
know the solid work of M. Ferdinand Brune- 
titre, who, often dry and sometimes a little 
hard, nevertheless c>mbines in a most unusual 
degree the insight and the learning of the 
true critic. He has just published the fourth 
series of his ‘ Etudes Critiques sur l’Histoire de 
la Littérature F.arcaise’ (Paris: Hachette; 
New York: F. W. Christern), Among the es- 
says it contains are one on the French novel 
of the seventeenth century, and anotner on the 
novels cf Madame de Staéi, together with a 
couple of papers on Rousseau and on Voltaire; 
an incisive discussion of the plays of Alexan- 
dre Hardy, the father of French tragedy; and 
an admirable consideration of Moliére as a 
moratist, clear, cold, and not wholly convinc- 
ing. At least it has not convinced M. Gan- 
derax, who bas replied to it in recent numters 
of the Revue Bleue. 

In the series of ‘Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais” M. Rousse’s ‘ Mirabeau’ and M. Clédat’s 
‘Rutebeuf are the latest volumes; M. 
Edouard Rod’s ‘Stendhal’ is now ready, and M. 
Paléologue’s ‘Alfred de Vigny’ is to follow at 
once, when the series will number sixteen 
volumes, 
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‘Lhe fourth volume of Moltke’s ‘ Gesammelte 
Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten’ (Berlin: 
Mittler) contains his letters to his mother and 
brothers, Adolf and Ludwig, with portraits 
and brief biographical sketches of the persons 
to whom they are addressed. They extend 
over a period of sixty-five years (1823-1888), 
and discuss all sorts of in'eresting topics, so- 
cial, domestic, political, and military, in a fa- 
miliar and very fascinating manner, In 1850 
Moltke wrote to his brother Adolf: ‘* Prassia 
must confess that she bas not asingle friend in 
all Europe,” admitting as a possible exception 
to this sweeping statement Napoleon IIL, who, 
however, ‘‘has merely a ; arty and not a na- 
tion at his back.” In 1853 be wrote to thesame 
brother that the French empire “ assumes 
more and more the character of a magnificent 
swindle,” and thinks “ the French must soon 
weary of this adventurer.” Toe last letter in 
the volume, written to Ludwig in 1888, de- 
scribes briefly the wedding of Prince Henry of 
Prussia and Princess Irene of Hesse, and men- 
tions the entrance of the father cf the bride- 
groom, the Emperor Frederic, ‘* a tall, siately 
figure, still erect,” although “ with one foot on 
the throne and the other in the grave.” An 
English translation of the letters is announced 
by the London house of O-good, Melivaine 
& Co, 

Joseph Poole’s ‘ Practical Telephone Hand- 
book and Guide to the Telephonic Exchang2’ 
(Macmillan) may be said to give the essentials 
of telephony as now practised. It contains a 
large number of illustrations, and is brought 
down to a very recent date as regards forms 
of apparatus. Some of thes: have not, we be- 
lieve, appeared before in any English work, 
and the author usually passes judgment upon 
each as a working instrument, ‘The book 
covers the same ground as the larger and far 
more complete treatise of Preece and Maier 
already noticed, but it contains some new mat- 
ter of real interest, It is clearly written, and 
will doubtless find favor as a useful manual. 

The Geological Survey of Arkansas, under 
the direction of Prof. John C. Branner, bas 
strongly accredited itself to the scientific and 
industrial world Ly tbe publication of a re- 
port on the occurrei.ce and treatment of man 
ganese ores, by R, A. F. Penrose, Mr. Penrose’s 
thesis on the Origin and Nature of Phosphate 
Deposits, which gained him the degree of 
Ph, D. at Harvard several years ago, when he 
was also stroke of the Harvard crew, bas since 
then been published as a Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Geological Survey. A similar broad 
discussion is now given to manganese, which 
has become of great importance in recent 
years from its use in the production of iron, 
This report will at once take its place as 
indispensable to all studious me‘allurgists and 
economic geologists. 

The Second Annual Report of the Geolog cal 
Survey of Texas is of miscellaneous contents, 
It contains reports by Mr. Dumble, State 
geologist, and by Messrs, Walker, Cummins, 
Comstock, and Steeruwi'z. Much of the vol- 
ume is technical, but the following extracts 
from Mr. Comstock’s report may interest a 
larger public; ‘* The history of the reported 
discovery of tin in central Texas is made up of 
a long series cf blunders in deterniination of 
minerals which were regarded as cassiterite 
{an ore of tin) by ill-informed prospectors who 
had seen the real article, but who were prone 
to mistake it” for various other minerals, 
‘*There are several trac:s in which the chances 
for the discovery of tin ore are at least hope- 
ful” (p. 596). ‘*It is probable that the re 
gion in which tin ore willeventually be mined, 
if ever commercially important, will be limited 
to a belt somewhat narrower than that indi- 





cated upon the map, . . . and as the out- 
crops are restricted and more or less confused 
by later deposition and disturbances, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that certain situations will 
yield better than others along the line” (p. 
602). This as an official utterance can hardly 
be regarded as encouraging. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1891, is a fine specimen of an ofticial campaign 
document, with its manifest endeavor on al- 
most every page to demonstrate the farmer's 
indebtedness to the precious McKinley Bill; 
but the Secretary’s complacent exposition of 
his ‘‘important measures” on behalf of the 
farmer is strikingly weak and inconsequential 
when he arrives at an explanation of the 
‘‘rainfall experiments.” After stating that 
$9,000 have been used up in ascertaining 
the feasibility of prceducing rain by means 
of explosions, he concludes: ‘* Due prepa- 
ration baving been made, the experiments 
were conducted on an extensive scale dur- 
ing the past season in Texas, 1 bave every 
reason to believe that, so far as the pro 
duciion of explosions is concerned, these 
experiments were eminently successful. A. 
regards the object thereof, namely, the prc- 
duction of rain, | have no data yet at bard 
which would justify me in expressing any con- 
clusions on the subject.” 

On Wednesday, November 11, in the large 
leci\ure-room of the South Kensington Mu- 
scum, Mi.s Sellers presented, with many illus- 
trations, Dr. L Grpfeld’s theory of the Greek 
theatre. Especial interest attached to her ac 
count of a type of transition from the old 
Greck to the later Roman theatre. To suit 
giadiatorial and other shows, the level of the 
front part of the orchestra was lowered, leav- 
ing a stage behind at the old level. Dr. Dorp 
feld finds this type of theatre especially in 
Asia Minor. Amable Ravoisié (* Exploration 
Scientifique de l’Alzérie,’ 1S40-1842) describes 
just such a theatre found at Djemila (Cu c.- 
lum) in Algeria. ‘The stage was 2Sm. 
high, end entirely built of wood, reaching 
nearly to the level of the footing of thespec'a- 
tors in the lowest seats. When this transi- 
tional arrangement was superseded by the 
Roman amphitheatre, the seats were carried 
down into the lowered crchestra, and thus 
arose the final form of the Greek theatre de 
scribed by Vitruvius ss the theatre of the 
Romans, and differ.ng but little in general 
plan from various theatres in use to-day, 

‘The American Annual of Photography’ 
(Scovill & Adams Co.) exceeds in bulk any of 
its predecessors, and abounds io tecdnical in- 
formation and in plates iliustrating various 
printing ;rocesses as well as the skill and 
taste of photographers, It contains also the 
usual lists of American and foreign sccieties, 
and of hote!s having dark-rooms for tourists; 
a record of photographic patents for the year, 
and a current bibliography. 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal 
(International News Co.) is wholly devoted to 
tbe work of Briton Riviere; the biograpbica 
tke ch and criticsm ty Walter Armstrong, 
the illustrations numerous and by various en- 
graving proce-ses, 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, sends to our 
table another of his timely imperial panel pho- 
tographs of ;ublic characters, name y, of Sir 
Edwin Arnold—a speaking likeness, 


—The Atlantic contains some literary curi- 
osiiies in the shape of a half-dozen letters from 
the correspondents of Joseph Severn, one from 
Ruskin being most characteristic of his pessi- 
mistic mood, and four from Seymour Kirkup 
pleasantly illustrating his eccentric individu- 
ality. The pen of Mra Preston and her coad- 





jutor, Miss Dodge, which bas been so agreeably 
employed of late in lighting up thedark places 
of the history cf humane learning, furnishes a 
} ortrait of Servatus Lu; ur, Abbot of Ferr dres 
in central France under Charlies the Pald, 
some of whose private letters survive to show 
the tastes and life of a monkish scholar, and 
to illustrate inciden'ally the bond of learning 
between England and France after Alcuin. 
The most notable papers, however, are a sin- 
gularly sympathetic analys.s of the intellec- 
tual position of Dr. Hopkins in New England 
orthodoxy, and a sketch of the traits and 
practice of modern French art by Prof. Moore. 
The former of these has something to say of 
Jonathan Edwards by way of preparation, 
but is mainly devoted to the dogmatic dif- 
ficulties of the New England divines, and 
the varicus dilemmas in which they found 
themselves. The keenest suggestion made is 
that Dr. Hopkins was really in the state of an 
uneasy, and ;erbaps unconscious, doubter who 
worked out his views under some cbhscure tm- 
pulse, forcing him to seek a reconcilement be- 
tween theological tenet and common sense; he 
acted asa solvent of the psst ir consequence, 
and, indeed, it Was @ curious nexus in the bis 
tory of buman thought which led from «a 
‘willingness to be damned for the ghry of 
God” to the benevolent and bumaniftarian sen- 
timent of Dr. Channing. lTrof. Mocre, .n 
writing of French art, finds it lacking in the 
highest qualities, and les than it should have 
been as an outcome of the nation’s artistic 
genius; but the most practical part of bis criti 
cism is the warnirg be ventures on for Amert- 
can students in Paris, that they meet there 
“with few enlightening and broadening in 
fluences,” and that ‘‘ nearly everything beyond 
the range and routire of the uni orm technical 
drill is ignored.” The full text of Lowell's 
question of the authenticity of Richard ILL is 
the literary gem of the number. 


— Harper's chooses for its Chris! mss art sub- 
ject the Annunciation, and uses a cesign of 
Rossetti’s for the frorti pece, following ut 
with illustrations after the old masters, in 
which the various conceptions and moods that 
the :acred incident bas taken on in art are well 
shown. To the Christmas season, too, belongs 
the ** Musical Pastcral,” with Ivle's character- 
istic designs) As usual, the short s'ories are 
meant to barmonize with the treditioral lite- 
rature of the boidays, aliiLough the best of 
them, Aldrich's **‘ My Cousin, the Co'o2¢],” is 
not a Christmas tale at ali; the o bers are no’, 
on the whoie, successiul, Mr. Miliet’s being 
quite below bis habitual level, and Mr. D«vis's 
being expos d to adver-e comnest in many 
ways, both in sity e end banidlinz, and espe- 
cially in taste lhe happiest bitin the number 
is Mr. Besant s device of evoking old Stowe from 
his dust to tell the story of Tudor London, by 
which Shak:pere’s town is built up fer us 
again as ina work of fiction, Mr. Lang dcesnot 
succeed any better asa commentator on Shek- 
spere in his paper on ‘* Measure for Measure” 
than in his previous essays accompanying Ab- 
bey's designe, nor are the designs themselves 
less eccentric and mannered than the earlier 
ones Mark Twain’s anecdotes of what he 
calls ‘‘ mental telegraphy” are very seriously 
meant, but they are certainly very trivial, 
and not to be distinguished from the hundreds 
of similar experiences which may be heard on 
any side by a patient listener. Mr. Ralph's 
paper on the Blackfeet also de-erves mention, 
and Lowell’s poem ‘‘ His Ship,” though illus- 
tratea by a design as far removed in feeling 
and taste from the text as is possible to be 
conceived, is very strong!y and finely wrought, 
a real addition to his works, 
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— The Century is also a Christmas number, 
the reason being especially observed in the 
pictures, and as the works chosen for 
reproduction are by modern artists, a most 
interesting result is obtained. We say this 
without prejudice to the four superb Rapbaels 
which Cole’s graver gives us, or to the lovely 
engravings of pas’el portraits; but these are 
for the year round, Of the distinctively 
Christmas pictures, the Madonna of Dagnan- 
Bouveret is the most striking, and the ori- 
ginality of the design and the expressiveness 
of the Madonna’s face easily distin; uish it 
above the rest; whether there is anything of a 
sacred quality in it, anything that exceeds the 
human mood of motherhood, is, as Mrs, Van 
Rensselaer remerks, another matter, The 
frontispiece, also, by Frank Vincent Du Mond, 
a young American ariist, is a design tbat ar- 
rests attention and shows both romantic and 
artistic feeling; though here again the ques- 
tion intrudes, as in Hc]Jman Hunt’s piciures, 
whether sentiment does not allow itself a some- 
what of pose and too nicely prearranged effect 
to consort quite perfectly with that simplicity 
and inevitableness necessary most of all in re- 
ligious work. Besides these we have ** The 
Arrival of the Shepherds,” by Lerolle, unfor- 
tunately accompanied by some poor pastoral 
verses quite out of keeping, and destitute of 
that poetic truth which pastoral can never 
spare; ‘* The Appearance of tbe Angel to the 
Sbepherd:,” by Lagarde; ‘* The Annunciation 
to the Shepherds,” by Lepage; and ‘* Holy 
Night,” by Von Uhde, The grouping together 
of such a number of designs upon the old mo- 
tive of the Christian painters makes a most 
effective comment upon the art spirit of the 
century. We bave left ourselves space only to 
mention the series of Mczart portraits and the 
admirable portrait of Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
which introduces his new serial, and merely to 
refer to the text of the number, in which the 
papers upon the Bowery, Sherman’s Letters, 
and Mr, Aldrich’s little Christmas story witb a 
moral, are most entertaining. 


—Mr. Aldrich also appears in Scribner's 
with an elegiac poem on Lowell, distinguished 
by fine feeling and rich in phrase and line; a 
piece of memorial verse which must take its 
place with those others in which the New 
England poets have embalmed their friend- 
ships with such simple and genuine feeling 
and made a “ Poets’ Corner” in their books, 
The tale of ‘‘ The Oak of Geismar ” is the only 
Christmas feature of the number, The rest is 
of the ordinary fibre, Travel is represented 
by Ezypt and Mexico, and in fiction Miss 
Jewett easily holds the first place, with a story 
of the Franco-Prussian War, in which there is 
gocd fighting, easily second, The art payer is 
upon Albert Moore, and is written by Mr, 
Harold Frederic in a vein of much contempt 
for the Royal Academy. The illustrations do 
not profess to show Moore’s best work, but in- 
dicate well enough his aims and the ‘‘ beauti- 
ful dreams” to which he is alleged to devote 
himself. These vary in their interest to our 
eyes, reaching from heavy volupiucusness on 
the one band to a vital beauty of form and 
very graceful grouping on the other, but the 
appeal does not really change and is made io 
the senses; hence they do not escape that 
mcnotonousness which is inseparable from the 
things of sense, 


— Miss Ruth Gentry, the holder of the Eu- 
ropean fellowship established a year ago by 
the association of women college graduates, 
has been admitted to the University of Berlin, 
Her position is that of Hospitantin, but the 
rights and privileges of a Hospitantin are 





exactly ihe same as those of a Studentin. The 
ground for her admission is not only her very 
extensive knowledge (her subject is mathe- 
matie-), nor.the fact that she is the official 
repre entative of the learned women of Ame- 
rica, nor yet the fact that her cause was 
strougly urged by the eminent Berlin matbe- 
matician, Prof. Fuchs; it 1s rather that a pre- 
cedent has been discovered, although no one, 
not even the Rector himself, has yet been able 
to find cut the name or the date of tke exist- 
ence of that precedent, The Association of 
Collegiate Alumree is to be warmly congra- 
tulated upoa this early and brilliant reward of 
its labors, 


—International copyright matters are not 
progressing with all the smoothness that might 
be desired, and one source of friction is the 
perplexing state of copyright in Canada, The 
President’s proclamation, of July 1, extends 
the benefits of our new copyright law to 
Great Britain and the British possessions, on 
the ground of reciprccity, thus granting 
copyright in the United States to the citizens 
of Canada, Thereupon it seems to have been 
assumed that our authors could register their 
works for ccpyrigbt under the laws of Cana- 
da; but the Canadian authorities hold other- 
wise, and refuse to permit such registration,at 
which action—according to a contemporary — 
‘* United States authors and publishers are 
very dissatisfi-d, in fact indignant.” The Ca- 
nadian law is explicit in stating who may se- 
cure a statutory copyright in Canada, viz.: any 
person domiciled there or in any part of the 
British Possessions, or any citizen of any coun- 
try which has an international-copyright trea- 
ty with the United Kingdom. As the United 
States is the one civilized country whch bas 
so far refused to enter into a copyright treaty 
with any other nation, it follows that an Ame- 
rican author must be domiciled somewhere on 
British soil in order to secure copyright under 
the laws of Canada; and, furthermore, he 
must print or reprint bis bock in Canada. This 
last stipulation is an exact parallel of the pro- 
vision in our own copyright law as to Ameri- 
can manufacture, and it is not easy to sympa- 
thize with the indignation expressed at the 
frustration of attempts by United States au- 
thors and publishers to evade a requirement 
which is rigidly enforced in the case of a Ca 
nadian who desires to obtain copyright in the 
United States. Moreover, our own authors 
can readily secure a copyright in England 
which will a’so be good in Canada, although it 
will not enable them to exclude reprints made 
outside of Canada, which are permitted impor- 
tation, under the law of 1868, upon the pay- 
ment of a royalty to the author; and if the 
autkorizei English editions happen to be 
cheaper than the United States editions, the 
former will, of course, be Jikely to supply the 
Canadian market. 


—That the type-setting stipulation in the 
new copyright law applies to works by native 
as well as foreign authors has not been 
realized by our pub.ishers without some incon- 
venient surprises, and there isa sort of poetic 
justice in the fact that one of the first to 
realize it was a prominent publisher who bad 
been most determined in his insistence on this 
stipulation in any copyright bill that was to 
become law, but who found it exceedingly 
awkward in the case of one cf his own impor- 
tant books produced under joint English and 
Anierican editorship which was to have been 
printei at Oxford. A gocd illustration of 
how seriously this exceedingly narrow-minded 
stipulation may effect and discourage an 
American author is afforded by Mr. Reeves’s 





‘The Finding of Wineland the Good,’ The 
chief value of this fine book lies in the fifty- 
five photographic reproductions of the vellum 
MSS. relating to the early discovery of Ame- 
rica, These MSS, could, of course, be repro- 
duced only at the place where deposited, being 
priceless, aud not to be subjected to the risks 
incident to sending them away to be copied, 
The facsimiles are accompanied by a print- 
ed Icelandic text, and for the convenient and 
proyer printing of this, it is quite safe to say, 
no printing establishment in the United States 
(not even excepting the Government Printir g- 
office at Washington) is properly equipped. 
The work was consequently done at tbe Cla- 
rendon Press in Oxford, where considerable 
Icelandic printing has been preduced, and 
where unusual facilities are possessed for accu- 
rate typography and scholarly proof-reading. 
In the proper production of a work of equal 
importance, and so creditable to one of 
their author citizens, most civilized govern- 
ments would bave been glad to have hada 
helpful band, but uncer our illiberal law the 
fact that Mr. Reeves—although an American 
citizen—bad his book manufactured without 
the limits of the United S'ates debarred him 
from obtaining any copyright, and left him 
not only with no legally protected literary 
property in his book, but with no control over 
a possible improper use of its contents, 








STEPHENS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION.— 
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A History of the French Revolution. By 
H. Morre Stephens. Vol. Il, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co,; New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 

Wuat does Mr. Stephens’s ‘ History of the 

French Revolution’ add to our knowledge 

of the greatest among modern European 

crises? 

This is the inquiry by which his claim to re- 
spect as an historian must be tested. He does 
not belong to the masters in the art of nerra- 
tion; his object is not, as was Tocqueville's, 
the establishment of results attained by histo- 
rical criticism. But if ke is not yrimarily 
either a narraior or acritic, he is an investi- 
gator; he devotes himself to research, his aim 
is the ascertainment of facts. He stands in 
the same position as does Mr. Gardiner. Just 
as Mr, Gardirer makes it his primary aim to 
discover and to let us know the events of the 
Civil War, and what the men who _ took 
part in it did and thought, so Mr, 
Stephens attempts to lay before us the 
transactions which make up the French 
Revolution, and to make us see what the King 
and his opponents, what monarcbists, constitu- 
tionalists, rey ublicans, Girondins, or Jacobins 
really said and thought, and, as far as we can 
conjeciure from their acts, what were the 
motives and aims of their action. Of the pre- 
eminent success of Mr. Gardiner in the attain- 
ment of the object for which he has labored, it 
is hardly possible to say too much. It is con- 
ceivable that when the main features of the 
great Rebellion have been permanently ascer- 
tained and fixed by his labors, some master of 
style and of narrative may paint these fea- 
tures in a more effective form than the shape 
in which they are exhibited by Mr. Gardiner. 
But it is he who has cleared away errors and 
established truth. As you read his pages you 


do not adopt any startling paradox, but some- 
how or other your view of men and events is 
modified. Mr. Stepbens has a far more diffi- 
cult task to perform than that undertaken 
by Mr. Gardiner. 


He has not atiained to the 
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ripeness of feeling or to the absolute and 
judicial impartiality which distinguish the 
author of the ‘History of the Great Civil War.’ 
But of Mr. Stephens no less than of Mr. 
Gardiner it may be confidently asserted that 
his labors do add most materially to the know- 
ledge of his readers. When you put down his 
volumes, you feel, unless you are a specialist 
who bas devoted years to the perusal of revo- 
luticnary literature, that you have learned 
something about the Revelution well worth 
learning. You may not agree with all your 
teacher’s dogmas and conclusions, but his 
facts have told upon you. Established delu- 
sions are dispelled, ideas which you had only 
vaguely entertained are sometimes placed on 
a firmer basis, new notions are suggested, and 
old conceptions, when not shown to be false, 
are often placed in a new light. 


No one, for example, after reading Mr. 
Stepbens’s ‘French Revolution,’ can believe 
for a moment in the insight or even the 
ordinary sagacity of Marie Antoinette. In 
England the el: quence of Burke, the rhetoric 
of Carlyle, even the invectives of ber detrac- 
tors, have, as any one will see who reads 
Mr. Stephens’s pages, placed the Queen of 
France in a totally false light. That she had 
courage and d guity is certain; that, though 
guilty of many follies, she was innocent of 
vice, and was the victim of the foulest slanders, 
is also certain. But the idea that at any period 
of her life she displayed a sagacity or an in- 
sight into character which, but for the King's 
stupidity and indecision, might bave saved 
royalty, is utterly unfounded. She was, po- 
litically, his bad angel; she did not know a 
capable man when she saw him; at every 
turn where advice was needed her advice 
was bad. She rejected a very fair scheme 
of escape proposed by Rechefoucauld Lian- 
court, beceuse she hated the Dvke and would 
never piace herself in the bands of the 
Constitutionalists. Lafayette was prepared 
to strike a b'ow, which might well have 
been a deadly blow, at the Jacobins, but the 
Queen chilled his zeal and said, ‘Rather would 
I perish than be saved by Lafayette and the 
Constitutionalists.” Nor is there the least rea- 
son to suppose that she supported Dumouriez, 
who was atone moment prepared to stand by 
the Court against the Girondins. She was at 
heart a reactionist, and she had no conception 
of the means by which to carry out areaction. 
The fairest account of the matter is that she 
was guided mainly by personal sentiment, 
But this predominance of private feeling over 
political considerations was not in the Queen’s 
case, asit has been with many women, balanced 
by keen insight into individual character. 
Her sufferings will always make her fate pa- 
thetic, but to rational men who try to base 
their historical judgments upon facts, the 
Queen will, after the ;erusal of Mr. Stephens’s 
pages, hardly remain either a heroine or even 
a striking personality. 

Will Mme. Roland and the Girondins fare 
much better? This is a question difficult to 
answer. That the Girondins were incomre- 
tent statesmen, that they threw away chances 
which more capable leaders would have turn- 
ed to good account, that they were fanatics 
without the remorseless energy which fanati- 
cism sometimes gives to men of narrow intel- 
lect and cold hearts, and that upon them in 
the main rests the responsibility of plunging 
France into war, is in our judgment pretty 
conclusively estallished by Mr. Stephens, 
Whether the motives of most of the Gi- 
rondins were not ncbler than he is willing 
to admit, is to us a matter of considerable | 
doubt. He, bh wever, brings into light one ! 





fact which greatly complicates the diffi- 
culty of passing any verdict upon the 
conduct of the Girondins as ai whole. 
They did not in reality form anything 
like a coherent ‘‘ party,” in the = sense 
in which that term is used in modern 
times. They were wanting in organization; 
they had no recognized leaders; they bad no 
means, or at any rate did prot devise any 
means, for controlling the government of the 
country. At the King’s trial, which formed 
in a sense the crisis of their fate, they were 
divided and can hardly be said to have pur- 
sued any consistent course. Mme, Roland's 
influence extended over only one clique of 
Girondins, Some of the most remarkable 
members of the party were not in ary way 
swayed by her. Nor does her character, 
whether you judge of it from her * Memoirs» 
or from Mr, Stephens’s pages, give the 
least guarantee that, bad her euthcrity with 
tle Girondins been greater than it was, 
her counsels would have saved them 
from ruin, Stern enthusiasm and, we 
must also ald, supreme egotism were the 
leading traits of the Republican heroine; and 
ceriainly the Girondins did not, as a body, 
need the guidance of a prophetess to impress 
them sith the belief in their own perfect vir- 
tue. Their permanent claim to honcr is that, 
though often unjust encugh to their oppo- 
nents, and though not scrupnlousin the means 
they adopted fcr the attainment of power, they 
did yet in a way believe in liberty and in jus- 
tice. They fell owing to their faults, but also 
owing to their virtues; and if their resistance 
to oppression was feeble when it certainly 
ought to have been vigorous, we may Well as- 
sume that their weakness arose in part from 
the difficulty of resisting the tyranny of the 
mob without runniog the risk of restoring the 
despotism of the Crown. 

Neither Mr. Stephens nor any writer 
on the Revolution allows enough for a fact 
which ought to i:fluence our judgment of 
every man, to whatever party he belonged, 
who took part in the revolutionsry contest. 
This fact is the noveliy of the revolutionary 
movement. A hundred years ago it was arew 
disease, AJl of us now know ifs sympti ms 
and its course. Even in 1848, persons of noex- 
traordinary sagaci(y bad begun to understand 
the nature of the malady. Every one knew 
that violence would be followed by reaction, 
that moderate reformers would, after a few 
months or weeks of au’ hority, become as bate 
ful to their revolutionary follcwers as to their 

: 


reactionary opponents. Many persons had 


even then suspected, what we all now know 
to be the fact, that an army well led was 
more than a match for the bravest of 
mobs. On these facts mire than forty years 


ago statesmen, politic ans, soldiers 


2 , and even 
revolutionists more or less based their cor duct. 
Hence it was that Victor Emanuel could, by 
accepting reform, become the creator of a new 
Italy, and that Bomba, by first flattering and 
then betraying the Constitutionalists of Nap es, 
camesa‘ely throughyerils quite as serious asthe 
dangers with which Louis XVI. was uvabie to 
cope, But if our author 1s, in common with 
every Writer who has treated of the revolu- 
tionary period, too forgetful of the amaze- 
ment and confusion caused by the outbreak of 
what seemed a new political plague, though 
we now number it among the well-known dis- 
eases to which commonwealths are exposed, 
he assuredly excels every English writer with 
whom we could e-mpare him in bringing out 
the uunoted aspecis of notable events 

No one bas ever taken such pains to show 


how much of the solid work done for the ' 





safety of France and for the benefit of man- 
kind, during the whole of the Revolution, was 
achieved by men whose nomee are cnkosown 
out of Frarce, and are not often recalled eves 
by Frenchmen. Who, for example, in Eng 
landor America knows anything about Dubois- 
Crancé? We will venture tosay that, barring 
a few specialists, toere are not to be found 
ten men in London or New York who could 
give a tolerable account of this remarkable 
man's acuievemernts, or could even say in what 
| these achievements were performed. 





he was, as Mr. Stephens shows us, 
something very like the reorganiger of the 
French Aru ¥. His re; orts laid the founda 


h, in the hands 


tion of the system whic 
of able leaders, created the flnest military 
force of the age, And let it be noted that Du- 
bois Crancé is only one among hund:eds who 
rendered essential service? to the State with 

ing fame None 


obtaining anything like last 





of ui realige what an iag.mense amount of good 
work was done under constant stress and 
pressure at times when nothing is noted by 
historians but conspiracies, slaughters, and 


xecutions tbe real merit of the revolu 


tionary committees was not tha’ they terrified 
France, but that they concentrated the ener- 
gies of the na ion People constantiv talk as 
though romantic enthusiasm marked = the 
Opening of the Revolution, while astounding 
biity in affairs of administration and war 
was the special characteristic of the Napoleon. 
icera. Mr. Sephens demonstrates the falee- 
ness of this way of locking atthe past. The 


Revolution was, throughout, a time in whieh 





many men were under the io vce of intense 
moral and intellectualexcitement, France has 
1eVer been poor in man of great gifts and of 
great patriotism, and there is both instruc jon 

bs 5 


and comfort to any philas mind in per- 


ceiving, as we are mate to peresive by Mr. 
te 
ter 


rhetoricians or tyrants There were a host of 


7 


sphens, thatthere was something much bet- 
' 


o be found in the Convention than either 


men who worked unknown, night and day, for 
the salvation of the countre Many more of 
them than mest of us suppose were taken 


fron 


n the members of the so-called ‘* Piain, 


seme of them at least suppled France 


and : 
with capable servants when the fury of the 
revolutionary storm had abated, and the need 
of the day was the restoration of order. 

This habit of remembering what other peo- 
pe forget, which is one of Mr. Stephens’s 
finest qualities, is admirably exhibited in bis 
aceount of the émigrés, and in his sketch of 
he colonial pouicy of France and the results 
hereof. If any one wishes to know what the 


émigrés really were, bow great was often their 


nm 


individual heroism, and how childish their po- 
litical imbecility, he can take no better course 
than carefully to study Mr. Stephen,’s thir- 
teenth chapter. He will then understand both 
how much France really lost by driving 
from her men who might, under happier cir- 
cumstances, have hanced down to fu'ure gene- 
ra‘ions the graces and the virtues of the ancien 
régime, and, on the other hand, how impossi- 
ble it was for the men of the em'gration to 
come to terms with the new world of the Revo- 
ution. In 1814 or 1815, even such a Tory as 
Alison was startled at the tone of the restored 
émigrés. No English Tory ¢ :uld realize the pas- 
sions and the incapacity of French reactionista, 
The details of colonial m:smanagement and of 
colonial troubles are not in themselves inte- 
resting, but they are full of instruc ion. Ina 
every colony, from San Domingo to the 
French setilements in Indias, the revolutionary 


; Spirit makes its appearance, In the colonies, 


no less than in Paris, we see Feenchmen of all 
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classes filled first with what would now be 
called the enthusiasm of humanity, and next 
with rage at the failure of benevolent wishes 
to establish prosperity and peace, At the pre- 
sent day the faith and the despair, the heroism 
and the Jawlessness of a revolutionary age are, 
to educated men at any rate, nearly unintelli- 
gible. It is as difficult for us to enter into the 
sentiment of 1789 or 1793 as it was for the 
revolutionists of the eighteenth century to 
understand the religious fervor of the Reforma- 
tion. Yet whoever wishes to comprehend the 
failings and the virtues of a great era 
may, perhaps, partially achieve his end by 
following with sympathetic imagination Mr, 
Stephens’s tale of the Revolution in the colo- 
nies, Whoever does this will, at any rate, 
make clear to himself that the desire to ac- 
complish some great change in the whole state 
of society for the benefit of mankind, combined 
with absolute ignorance of the mode in which 
salutary reforms can be carried out, was, a 
century ago, a character.stic of Frenchmen in 
every part of the world, It was not hypocri- 
sv, though it may have been something little 
thort of blind folly, which led planters in the 
midst of their slaves to exult in the fall of the 
Bastille, and to drink toasts to the sovereignty 
of the people. 

We bave insisted for two reasons on Mr. 
Stephenss energy in fellowing out just 
thore topics which more showy writers 
neglect. The first reason is, that this industry 
in attending to what other people overlock is 
the characteristic merit of the two volumes 
our author has already published. You can 
find more information of value in them as to 
the mode in which France was really governed 
under the National Assembly, the Legislative 
Asseinbly, or the Convention than you can 
find in any other book pub'isbed in the Eng- 
lish language. We have criticised his views 
of the Terror with perfect candor, but our 
criticism, be it remembered, is made possible 
by the mass of information with which he 
himself has supplied us. Our second reason 
ic, that the quality which already gives its 
great merit to Mr, Stephens’s work is certein 
to be exhibited in his future volumes, and to 
give them avery special and peculiar impor- 
tance. No delusion is, from an historical point 
of view, more baseless, or, from a_ politi- 
cal point of view, more noxious, than 
the idea that the Revolution terminated, so 
to speak, with the fall of Robespierre, 
or, at any rate, ended on the day when Bona- 
parte disperred the Section with a whiff of 
grape-shot. Owing to this idea, the years 
which intervene between the death of Robe- 
spierre and the Coup @Etat of the 18th of 
Brumaire are often looked upon as a pericd 
which, except from a military point of view, 
deserves only to be forgotten. In truth, there 
is scarcely a time in the history of France 
which better deserves the study of a philo- 
sophic historian or a thoughtful constitution- 
alist. Mr. Stephens will, we are assured, 
rescue this remarkable era from oblivion; 
he will enter upon a field which no English 
or American author has really occupied; 
he will deserve the thanks both of English- 
men and of Americans when he tells us, 
as no one can tell better, the true history of 
the first great attempt and first great failure 
to found in France a commonwealth which 
should be the home both of order and of free- 
dom. 








Art and Criticism ; Monographs and Studies, 

By Thecdore Child. Harper & Bros, 1891. 
OF this volume it may fairly be said that it 
contains more art than criticism. For art, 





there are eighty-odd illustrations, mostly ex- 
cellent reproductions of celebra'ed works of 
art, and a beautiful cover design, presuma- 
bly by Luc Olivier Merson, For criticism, 
there is really very little. Mr. Child is a 
“journalist” and a voluminous writer on 
many subjects. His principal qualifications 
as an art critic are the possession of a 
fluent pen and the acquaintance of a 
certain circle of artists in Paris, whose opi- 
niovs he frequently reflects, Evidence of any 
real knowledge of art he does not show; but 
according to his theory such knowledge is 
unnece sary, and he brands as dogmatism any 
expre‘sion of positive knowledge or opinion. 
The office of the critic is to give his ‘* impres- 
sion,” nothing more, The person who *‘ knows 
nothing of art but knows what he likes ” is the 
true critic, Thereader is to judge of the value 
of the impression *‘ according to the esteem in 
which be might hold the intellcc'ual pers¢ nali- 
ty of the wri'er,” and might therefore consider 
Darwin’s opinion of a picture as of more worth 
than that of a competent painter. 

This is criticism made easy with a ven- 
geance, and Mr. Child u-es to the full the 
license he bas allowed himself. In his opi 
nion, the things most to be desired of a critic 
are sympathy, appreciation, admiration ; and 
in the case of sume of the members of that 
Parisian-American art-circle we have referred 
to, he has certainly shown the last of these 
qualities in an astonishing degree. He says of 
his essays, in the preface, that ‘‘their chief 
merit, supposing that they have merit at all, 
is the fact that they are free frcm verbiage,” 
yet he rhapsodizes over some living painters, 
not of the first rank, with a flux of adjectives 
and superlatives that would seem excessive if 
applied to Titian or Velasquez. In one article 
we have ‘a vision of beauty” and a “ lovely 
vision of floral color,” aud the word ‘ vision” 
occurs twenty-five times in twenty-seven 
pages. Perhaps thiscritic’s prettiest phrase is 
‘*the sensual fascination of a lilial neck.” 

Nine-tenths of the book is purely descrip- 
tive, and might have been written by any 
clever newspaper man who would take the 
trouble to get up his facts; and the few sen- 
tences that seem to show real insight are apt 
to be “lifted,” without acknowledgment, from 
Whistler or Fromentin. Mr, Child bas, how- 
ever, attempted something like criticism in 
one article (‘hat on Jean Frat ¢ >is Millet), and 
his argument in this case we will examine in 
justification of the severity of our ju !gment, 

The article is, in tho main, a protest against 
the admiration accorded to Millet. Mr. Child’s 
principal contention is, that, ‘‘ taking Millet’s 
work as a whole, its chief interest is moral 
and literary rather than artistic,” and this 
thesis he sustains by the most extraordinary 
reasoning. Of course he dwells on the lack of 
technical charm, on the “heavy, coarse, and 
painful execution” and the ‘woolly texture” 
which so long puzzled the critics; tut, not 
content with pointing out Millet’s faults, he 
proceeds to make his greatest merits part of 
the indictment. Hear him: 

** In Millew’s most serious work the peasant 
is one with nature—a type, an ideal silhouette 
in the grand ensemble; and the beauty he 
seeks is not the beauty of feature or of epi- 
derm, but that more abstract and ideal beauty 
which exists in the well!-crdered proportions of 
the skeleton, in freedom and flexibility of 
limb, and in the logical and pbhysiognemic no- 
tation of professional gesture, attitude, and 
costume. The drawing of Millet is truly re- 
markable in its abbreviation and intense sig- 
nification. Generally the faces are mere 
types; the folds of the dress are reduced to 
those which mark the projecticn of the shoul- 
der, the elbow, the breasts, the hips, and the 
knee; the whole expres-ion of the figure is con- 
centrated in the general silhouette,” 





This would be a very fair :é umé of one 
side of Millet’s genius if it were intended for 
praise, but it is not, and asa tiain of thought 
intended to lead one back to the cuckoo-cry of 
“literary interest” it is little less than amaz- 
ing. If synthesie, abstractior, grand simplici- 
ty and expressiveness are not ‘‘artistic” 
qualities, it will fare ill with the reputation of 
Michael Angelo. 

It is hardly worth while to go on. Mr. 
Child first dismisses Millew’s work in oil as in- 
fericr to his pastels, and then criticises the 
color of the latter asa mere indication and not 
complete! Most of his criticism is based on 
the ** Angelus,’”’ which, as that picture is Mil- 
let’s reputed masterpiece, might be excusable 
in acritic unacquainted with his other work 
who saw it for the first time, but is quite 
inexcusable in one who bad the ‘‘Gleaners,” 
and the ‘*' Knitting Shepherdess,” and half- 
a d« zen other of Miiet’s best works before him. 
A man who can see no external or pictorial 
beauty in such a marvellous piece of painting 
as the ‘‘ Gleaners,” and who finds its ‘* main 
interest” to be “literary rather than artistic,” 
is absolutely incapable of any critical percep- 
tion of art, ani it need not surprise us that he 
finally sums up its great creator by saying 
that ‘‘ when we compare him with hi: contem- 
poraries, Delacroix and Tiéodore Rousseau, 
he sinks to a modest 1l-vel which it may be 
well not to attempt to qualify too precisely.” 

The only available excuse for such criticism, 
that it was written some years ago, Mr. Child 
bas deprived himself cf by expressly stating 
that ‘* furtber study has not led the writer to 
change his opinions.” 





Stark's History and Guide to the Bahama 
Islands, Fully illustrated with maps, en- 
gravings, and photo-prints, By James H. 
S‘ark, Boston: Photo-electrotype Co, Pp. 
243, 

THE author explains the need of this guide by 

the lack of information on the part of the ge- 

neral public as to that portion of the tropical 
lands which is nearest to our great seaports, 

Lying to the eastward of the track of vessels 

bound to Cuba, Nassau seems to be a remote 

spot, although on!y two bundred and fifty miles 
east of Florida, and but three days’ sail from 

New York. We all knew about Nassau during 

the Rebellion as the headquarters of the blcck- 

ade-runners, Mr. Stark now points out that the 
only surviving memento of those few flush 
vears is the Royal Victoria Hotel, built by the 

Government, and still the finest hotel in the 

West Indies. 

The history of the Bahamas is necessarily 
given only in outline, since they have so often 
char ged masters that there is no continuity of 
interests, and the older local records are lost. 
The Spaniards held these islands, and the Buc- 
caneers made them their stronghold for many 
yeers, Charles II. granted them to the Duke of 
Albemarle, the Earl of Craven, and their asso- 
ciates, who sent out colonists in 1672. The 
Spaniards broke up the colony and were in 
turn driven out by pirates, with the connivance 
of the English, Then in 1718 the pirates were 
disowned, the ccloniai authorities took con. 
trol, and such of the «esperadces as would 
not repent and reform were exiled or hung. 
Thereafter came the colonial period of slavery 
and rich plantations, to be rudely ended when 
the American Revolution broke out. Com- 
mcdore Hopkins of our infant navy made a 
raid on Nassau, hopir g to capture a supply of 
gunpowder. He tock possession of the town 


easily and carried off the Governor, who was 
afterwards exchanged for our general, Lord 
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Stirling. In 1781 the Spaniards captured the 
group; but in 1783 Andrew Deveaux, a royalist 
from South Carolina, led an expedition which 
again restcred ‘he Bahamas to English control. 
In 1784 about £14,000 was paid by the British 
Government to extinguish the rights of the 
early patentees, and the islands were allotted 
to the refugee L«yalists from South Carolina 
and Georgia In fact, the silver mace now 
used by the island Assembly is the one for- 
merly used in the Prevince of South Carolina. 

Like all the other West Indian Islands, the 
Bahamas suffered a great check by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but 'e:s perhaps in proportion 
since fishing and wrecking constituted the 
profession of many of the inbabitants, After 
the few years of exceptional prosperity due 
to blcckade-running, the islanders fell back on 
their old resources, sponge-fishing, turtle-fish- 
ing, and the cultivation of trepical fruits for 
export. The present Governor, Sir Ambrose 
Shea, hae introduced the culture of the sisal 
plant, indigenous to the islands, but heretofore 
considered only a nuisance. He discerned 
the value of the fibre, and as a bounty of 
£1 10s. for every ton exported was granted in 
1890 for seven years, capital has begun to 
fluw into the islands. Above all there re- 
mains the great attraction which these 
islands ought to possess for tcurisis and inva 
lids.) The climate is ideal: frost has never 
reached Nassau, and in twenty-one years the 
exireme range of the thermometer has been 
from 64° to 82°. Beivg of coral formation, 
the soil is porous and malaria finds no foot- 
hold. Asa knowledge of these facts is spread, 
it Is reasonable to presume there will be an 
increase of travel, especially since steamship 
facilities are multiplying. 

Mr. Stark’s book makes good the promise of 
the title-page. It is avery good hand-bo: k for 
the tcurist, giving him infcrmation on present 
needs, and there are many bits of histor cal in- 
formation packed away in corners. Here, for 
example, we learn the true history of the last 
years of Blennerhasset. So, also, Watling’s 
Island, one of the group, was probably the 
land‘all of Columbus, The maps and illus- 
tratiors are of recent date, and the author 
points out to his fellow yachtsmen the p'ea- 
sures of a trip around these islancs, from his 
own exyerience thereof. Mr. Stark, being 
English-born, was particularly qualified to 
learn and understand the ideas ard ways of 
the present colonis s, though as an American 
citizen he desires to make his countrymen 
avail of the advantages offered to settlers. A 
few sentences might well be omitted which 
refer to political matters in the United States; 
but, taken as a whole, the book is an interest- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of one of 
our nearest neighbors. 





Land of the Lingering Snow; Chronicles of 
a Stroller in New England from January to 
June. By Frank Bolles. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1891, 

Tris volume contains the rambles of a stu- 

dent in the vicinity of Cambridge, who, by ex- 

cellent use of his holidays, including Sundays, 
saw the hills and fields in that neighborhood, 
paddled on tke rivers, and, by the friendly as 
sistance of the railroad, saw both the shores of 
the bay and even the mountains, He began 
in January; he was undiscouraged either by 
drifts cr the ‘storm it:e'f, and his reward was 
one well worth having. The aspects of 
weather, and the face of the country under its 
varying skies, relieved only by such life as 
houses winter-long in the woods, necessarily 
occupied his attention in the earlier weeks, 





but be found much of interest to report of 
what goes on in nature’s retreats in that sea- 
son; and, with the slow coming on of spring, 
bis narrative of adventure takes on the color 
of the hour, and reproduces with great truth- 
fulness the charm of that reluctant appreach, 
changing into the full onset of summer. If one 
part stands out fromano‘ter, it is the story of 
the equinoctial storm which he witnewsed on 
the Ipswich sands, which is a fine piece of de- 
scription, and besids it is to be placed the ac- 
count of his visit to Highland Light; but his 
own sympathy was plainly enga: ed rather by 
the inland country, by the Waverley Oaks, 
and Peaver Brook, and Concord River, the 
lands overlooked by Wachusett, and the 
slopes that lead up to Chocorua. As a natura!l- 
ist, he attends principally to bird life. He is 
a good cbserver and a good descriter, and he 
has the feeling of the true lover of nature, s9 
that those who care for the varied beau'y of 
eastera Massachusetts, cr bavea special liking 
for animate nature, will find his volume de- 
lightful in both its renderings and its +ympa- 
thies, Hervard students in yarticular will 
find in it a guide boih where to go and what 
to see, 





A Master Mariner. Edited by Herbert Comp- 
ton. [Adventure Series.] London. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1891, 


THis is the autcbiograpby of Capt. RW. 
Eastwick, who was a remarkably fine speci- 
men of the merchant-captain of the erd of the 
last and the beginning of the present century, 
before steam had done away with all the ro- 
mance of navigation. He died in 1865, at the 
age of ninety-three, for:y years after the 
close of bis seafaring career, and dictated this 
account of his adventures after be had become 
totally blind. He went tosea at the age of 
twelve, and in the next forty years be visited 
almost every quarter of the globe and encoun- 
tered a great variety of perils, Ha was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Burmah in 1703, and 
again at Dunkirk in 1810, and, as a result of 
the latter misforiune, remained a prisoner of 
war until released by special order of Napo- 
leon, In 1799 his ship, the Endearour, was 
captured by a French frigate, and be was a 
prisoner on board the latter vessel while she 
was being shot to pieces by an English man- 
of-war. On this occasion he narrowly escaped 
death from the missiles of his fellow-country- 
men. Again, in 1813, he was a passenger on 
the armei packet Express, which was cap- 
tured in mid-ocean by the American privateer 
Anaconda. This was one of the many in- 
stances in which the American ve-sel was the 
better sailer, and, moreover, so much better 
armed tbat she was able to riddle the Express 
without coming within range of the latter's 
guns, 

Oo the other band, many of Capt. East- 
wick’s voyages were singularly fortunate, and 
be was blessed with a wife who was adie to 
take the helm in an emergency, and of whom 
he ; roudly said that she was the only woman 
he had ever known who could resist the temp- 
tation to ask questions in moments of extreme 
peril, The risk of capture by hostile men-of- 
war made all freights extremely high during 
the Napoleonic period, ard the profits reaped 
by lucky sbip-owners and captains seem fabu- 
lous in these days of excessive competition. 
Ships would sometimes clear £30,000 in a 
couple of years, and, again, some unlooked-for 
pelitical change would upset the  be:t- 
laid ;lans, Buenos Ayres was a name of 
evil omen to Capt. Eastwick in 1806, 
a: it has been of late to more ambi- 
tious merchants Sir Horne Popbam had 





just captured the city from the Spaniaris 
when the Cap‘ain was asked to go out and es 
tablish a business house there, and was given 
a credit of £100 000—a sum which meant 
much more then than it does now. Unfortu 
nately, when he resched the River Plate, be 
found that the British troo;s bad been driven 
out of Buenos Ayres, and before be had time 
to dispose of his merchandise ia Montevideo, 
they were compelled to leave the country alto 
gether. Not only did the worthy Captain's 
speculation end in disaster, but als> a scheme 
that was much in the minds of Engli-hmen at 
that tim’, namely, to estab’ich a great settle- 
ment in Scuth America which should compen- 
sate for the loss of the Norih American cok - 
nies, 

The Master Marirver’s story is well told, and 
may be recommended as a suitable Christmas 
present for a boy who is irretrievably bent on 
going tosea. It makes no secret of the « bjec- 
tions to a sailor's career, and the tone is decik!- 
ediy healthy. 





Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs, editor of * Folk-Lore’ Hius- 
trated by John D. Batten, London: D Nutt; 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sona IS@1, Sve, 
pp. Xtv., 267, 

Nor long ago we rev ewed in ‘bh.s journal Mr, 
Jacobs's collection of ‘English Fairy Tales,’ 
ond pow we have to say a word about the 
same enterprising author's ‘Celtic Fairy Tales’ 
The difficulty, we are told, with the former 
was one of collection; in the present case 
it is one of selection, owing to the large num- 
ber of Celtic stories now accessible in the 
works of Campbel!, Lady Wilde, Curtin, Hyde, 
and others, some of which have been recently 
noticed in these columns, Mr. Jacobsestimates 
that some 2 O00 Celtic folk-tales are in exist- 
ence, of which about J) have been printed 
From thee latter the book before us is made 
(two stories, vi and xxiii, apparent y appear 
here for the first time) on the same lines as 
the ‘English Fairy Tales’—'hat is, ‘ta Seotch 
incident has been ipterpolated intoan Irish 
ver ant of the same story, or vice-versa,’ and 
the collector has endeavored “ to put himself 
into the position of an cllamA, or sheenachie, 
familiar with beth forms of Gaelic, and 
anxious fo put hs stories in the best way to 
attract English children.” A modern English 
ballad bas again been turned into prose in or- 
der to give a legend which now exists in no 
other form, 

In spite of the larger materia! at the editor’s 
disposal, we cannot think that the ‘ Celtic 
Fairy Tales’ is as in'eresting a book as its 
predecessor. For one thing, the stories, in 
spite of some softening, are too gruesome for 
young children, and the hero-tales are not as 
interesting as the ordinary fairy-tale. For 
older reaiers, however, the volume will prove 
an attractive introduction to Celtic popular 
tales, and Mr. Jacobs’s notes will be found, as 
usual, bright and suggestive reading. This is 
especially the case with No, xvi., “* The Story- 
Teller at Fault,” where one of the incidents, 
the “air-ladder,” is nothing more nor less 
than one of the feats of Indian jugglers re- 
ported by Marco Polo and other early travel- 
lers, In the notes to No. xxi., ‘* Beth Gellert,” 
the editor thinks ne has at last settled that 
famous myth, which was originally an Indian 
story that wandered to the West through 
many a story book and perhaps cra! tra lition. 
Mr. Jacobs shows how the legend was connect- 
ed with Llewellyn, and that the cairn formerly 
shown as the monument of Beth Gellert waa 
probably the monument of a “‘ record” run of 
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a greyhound, Thus one by one our cherished 
legends die, and even the nursery will soon 
scoff at William Tell and Beth Gellert, 

Not much new light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of the diffusion of popular tales by the 
present collection. The editcr estimates that 
of the twenty-six tales, four are from the East, 
five are European jests, three of the romantic 
tales seem to have been imported (two of these 
do not differ in charac'er from the ordinary 
Indo-European folk-tale), three have possibly 
been diffused from Ireland or Scotland (bere 
again the diffusion may have been the same as 
for the other Indo-European folk-tale-), and 
the remaining eleven are, as far as is known, 
original to Celtic lands, It is, of course, diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to arrive at any very 
definite results in such a classification, Sma 
of the stories which appear most !ocil may, 
after all, be but a natural localization of a 
theme which has wandered through manv 
Jands, and it is hard to say of a Continen‘el 
tale that it has been imported from Ireland or 
Scotland, 

The present volume in its illustrations will. 
compare favorably with the former one, and 
Mr, Batten has found in Celtic myths a con- 
genial field for his pencil. 





Physical Development and Feercise for Wo- 
men. By Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1891. 

Chats with Girls on Self-Culture. 
Chester. Dodd, Mead & Co, 1891, 

Dr FissELL bas bad much practical experi- 
ence in the field of which she writes, and her 
book is consequently a sensible and u-e‘ul one. 
The brief explanations of the laws of growth, 
and of the i: fluence of environment (including 
dress) upon growth, are a logical introduction 
to the enumeration ef the ways in 
growth a'd develorment are promoted by 
exercise, Thelast chapter,profusely illustrat- 
ed, explains how such hygienic exercise may 
be taken, often by surprisingly simple means, 
Among the facts cited in support of argument, 
those given in the tables that show the effects 
of physical nurture upon the height of both 
boys and girls will be found especially interest. 
ing. Some experiments in measurement should 
go far towards convincing the bitherto uncon- 
vineed that fashion in dress, and not nature, 
has ordained that the breathing of one-half of 
the buman race sha!l be of the clavicular, or 
partially used lung tyne, while that of the other 
more loosely clad half is of the diaphragmatic, 
or freely used lungtype. In her review of the 
possible forms of outdcor and indoor exercise, 
Dr. Bissell touches upon the fact that tennis is 
a one-armed sport, with a consequent tendency 
to produce a Oone-3ided development. Its vo- 
taries among her gir! readers cucht, however, 
to forgive her this admission, since she not 
only sanctions cricket, but urges swimming, 
rowing, riding (with reversed saddles, if possi 
ble), and other deligh‘{ul forms of open-air 
exercise. 

It is, in fact, girls to whom the bock is di 
rectly addressed, though the title-page appears 
to indicate differently. To put upon youthful 
shoulders the responsibility of so many grave 
considerations in regard to health seems, how- 
ever, a mistake. It is clearly the duty of 
every father and mother to know, in sub- 
stance, the facts Dr. Bissell explains, or, fail- 
ing such knowledge, to find a medical ad- 
viser who not only knows but respects them. 
But it can hardly be necessary, or even ad- 
visable, that girls should take note of the spe- 
cial muscular or organic develo} ment furtber- 
ed by the exercise in which they find pleasure 
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or recreation, Nor ought there to be a need 
of explaining to school-girls, as a matter of 
immediate application, that they require a 
spece of so many bundred cubic feet per capi- 
ta, in order to obtain proper ventilation; and 
a schéo!l in which it could ba needful for ‘* one 
or two intelligent and sensible girls, by means 
well known to girls of tact and determina 
tion,” to undertake the duty of creating ‘‘a 
public sentiment in favor of fresh air,” is a 
school to be severely avoided by conscientious 
parents. The book cannot fail to be of special 
service toa large class of older persons who 
grew up before the era of the Swedish move- 
ment and the Sargent apparatus, 

If a copious supply of literature intended 
for their special use could make up to young 
women for a deficiency in some of the time 
bonored means of education, such as well- 
trained teachers and college and university 
courses, they might be in a fair way to out- 
strip their brothers in mental and moral 
training. ‘ Chats with Girls on Sel!-Culture’ 
is devoted to their inward and spiritual deve- 
loy ment, as the c myanion volume of the “Por- 
tia Series,” just noticed, is to their physical, It 
is brightly and entertainingly writien, and is 
entirely free from the didactic tone in which 
former generations of young lidies were ac- 
customed to be addressed, Its failings, in- 
deed, lean rather to another side, Self-cul- 
ture is discussed under no less than nineteen 
different headings, Dull girls are the subject 
of one chapter and clever girls of another. 
ibe harrowing dilemma cf choosing between 
the two chap ers might well have been spared 
either sort of reacers, Also, a separate chap- 
ter on ‘‘ A Spirit of Love” could safely bave 
been cmitted by a Jay teacher who elsewhere 
speaks of ‘‘ moral culture” and of ‘‘ the mean- 
ing of our culture to o' hers.” 

Especially to be recommended are the chap- 


ters headed ‘‘How Shall We Learn to Ob- 
serve?’ and ‘*How Shall We Learn to 
Think ?’—neither of which can fail to be 


helpful to any girl thrown upon her own re- 
sources for improvement, The advice in re- 
gard to a choice of books leaves littie to be 
desired; and if the readers of the ‘* chats” 
are wise enough to follow out the suggestions 
for learning to make a judicious use of the 
daily papers, they will oftentimes find them 
selves better informed and better provided 
with subjects of intelligent conversation than 
their more fortunate college-bred contempo- 
raries, 





King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. By Charles Morrie, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1591. 

THE question of the liberty which an editor 

of a modernized version of an old English clas- 

sic may properly take with the text, though 
quite as important as the same question in 
transiations from foreign literature, has been 
verv little discussed, perhaps because it seems 
so self-evident that he should make only such 
verbal changes in vecabulery and construc- 
tion as are really necessary for the easy com- 
prehension of the work by a modern reader, 
The * Morte D'Arthur’ is a work so noble that 
faults in rendering it into modern English 
would in any case not be readily passed over, 
and besides, its original form exists in texts 
not so difficult as to make much me dernization 
necessary. Moreover, this work has been ad- 
mirably done by Strachey, The task has been 
attempted, however, with a different aim by 

Mr. Morris. He has, of course, compressed the 

story, on the ground that its repetitions, esye- 

cially in the fighting parts, are tedious; but, 
in addition to this, be bas made other changes 


of a nature to pervert the spirit of the old ro- 
mance, and this in important particulars. It 
would require too closé an examination to 
bring this out in fuil; we content curselves, 
therefore, with applying the test of the paral- 
lel column to two leading passages. The first 
is that noble reply of Lancelot to the damsel 


who reproached him for his single life: 


“Faire damosell,”’ 
said Sir Launcelot, *' I 
may not warne the peo- 
ple to speuke of me, 
they may speake what 
soever it please them, 
But to bee a wedded 
man I thinke never to 
be, for 1f Ll were, then 
snouid I be bound to 
tarry with my wife, and 
leave armes and turne- 
ments, baitells and ad- 
ventures. Andas for to 
say that It: ke my plea- 
sure with para vours, 
that will I refuse, and 
principally for dread of 
God. For knights that 
bee advouturous9 or 
letcherous shal! not bee 
happy nor fortunate in 
the warres, for either 
they shall be overcome 
with a simpler knight 
then they be them- 
selves, or else they 
shall by unhappye and 
their cursednesse sley 
better men then they 
be themselves; and so 
who that useth para- 
mours shall bee unhap- 
pie, and all things is 
unhappie that is about 
them.”’ (Wrizht’s edi- 
tion of the 1632 text. 
Strachey keeps closer 
to the Caxton original.) 


The second example 
the great battle: 


** Ah, Sir Launcelot,”’ 
said King Arthur, “this 
same dsy have I sore 
missed thee. Alas! that 
ever I was against thee, 
for now have I my 
death, whereof Sir Ga- 
waine warned mein my 


**T cannot stop peo- 
pe trom thinking what 
they wiil,’’ said Lance. 
lot, ** but as tor marry- 
ing, 1 shal not soon 
conse it to be a stay-at- 
home knight, and as 
for Guenever’s en- 
chantment, it is only 
that of beauty and of 
womanly graciousness, 
Whst time may bring 
me I know not, but as 
yet it has not brought 
me a faney for wedded 
lite. I thank you for 
your good wishes fair 
damsel, and courteous- 
ly bid you farewell.”” 





is Arthur’s lament after 


** Alas! Lancelot,’ he 
said, ‘“‘how have I 
missed you this day. 
Alas! that lever turn- 
ed ugainst you, for had 
you been here this fa- 
tal end could never 
have been, nor those 





dreame.”’ (Wrichtsedi- | noble warriors left to 
tion of the 1632 text,| be the prey of the 
practically identical] wolves and jackals of 
with the Caxton ori-|the battlefleld. Sorely 
ginal.) have IT erred, and sadly 


bave I been repaid for 
my erro:. But now, 
alas! it is too late for 
regret or amendment, 
for the fellowship of 
the Round Table is at 
anend, and Arthur the 
King shall reign no 
more,”’ 





We have given examples of both omission 
and commission, as well as of the changes of 
the text. ‘Imperial Csesar dead and turned 
to clay,” is the comment tbat naturally rises 
to oneslips. But this is not all. Mr. Morris 
rays in his introduction, “In attempting to 
adapt this old masterpiece to the readers of 
our own day, we have no purpose to seek to 
parspbrase or improve on Malory. Toremove 
the antique flavor would be to destroy the 
spirit of the work. We shall leave it as we find 
it, other than to reduce its obsolete phraseo- 
logy and crudities of style to modern English, 
abridge the narrative, ete.” It is needless to 
say more. 





Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By Amelia 
B, Edwards. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
1891, 8vo, pp. xviii, 825, 

Tuis is one of the beautiful books of the vear. 

It is printed on heavy paper, in clear type, and 

is enriched by a series of well chosen illustra- 

tions. The frontispiece is an excellent likeness 
of the author. In the face of so much that is 

praiseworthy, it seems ungracious to note a 

serious defect—‘the book bas nomap. To be 


sure, the points in Ezypt which Lave been 
new’y identified are not numerous, and some 
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of the places which have been explored have 
been known for years, but at the same time a 
map which should give rositive facts and 
serve even as a report of progress to date, is a 
desideratum. 


The volume before us contains the lectures 
delivered by Miss Edwards about a year ago, 
under the auspices of the corporation of Co- 
lumbia College, ‘‘with large additions, refer- 
ences, and notes.” They have been slightly 
recast, but they retain, as Miss Edwards her- 
self says, in some degree the colloquial form 
of the popular lecture. Evidences of this are 
seen in the occasional repetitions incidental to 
the original form, but they do not seriously 
mar the work asa whole. The presentation is 
that of an enthusiast who has given much time 
to ransacking recent literature for material, 
She has necessarily followed largely in the 
footsteps of others, and has reported delight- 
fully the results at which they have arrived. 
She has likewise some knowledge of the hiero- 
gly phic characters and of some of the inscrip- 
tions, But it is as a reporter that she has had 
most success, Where she has attempted to go 
alone she has done less well, and has sometimes 
fallen into the error of giving too free rein to 
imagination, with the result of making state- 
ments and propounding explanations which 
are scarcely acceptable, 

One of the most important subjects treated 
is the influence of Egypt upon Greek art, 


architecture, and letters. We have become s0 | 


accustomed to think of the two former as in- 
digenous to the soil that the assertion of 
Egyptian origin and parentage is received al- 
most with incredulity. To be sure, they de- 
veloped independently after being transplant- 
ed, even in the Greek settlements in Egypt, 
but it is interesting to learn the nature of che 
stock from which such fruitage fiaally came. 
So also of the alphabet of the Greeks, To 
have the forms located some six centuries 
prior to the earliest remains previously known 
is of great significance in our study of epi- 
graphy. Whether the final verdict will be that 
Greece derived as large a number of motives 
in art, architectural design, and ornamenta- 
tions from Egypt as is claimed by the author, 
cannot now be told, but at all events she 
makes out a strong case. The treatment of 
the lotus in various forms and degrees is very 
instructive, whatever allowances must be made 
for the author’s bias, Special attention may 
also be called to the chapter on porirait-paint- 
ing, illustrated as it is by what is probably the 
best series of reproductions in the book, ‘The 
reflex influence of the Greek upon the Egyptian 
in this matter is, however, scarcely made as 
clear as it should have been. 


The author has fallen into the error, as we 
consider it, of representing the “religion” of 
Egypt as monotheistic in any just sense. She 
says truly that the word religion does not be- 
long to the Egyptian worship. The demands 
of morality were high and exacting, if we may 
take the formu’ of the ‘ Book of the Dead’ 
as standards by which to judge, but an 
‘* Egyptian religion” never existed. It con- 
sisted of acongeries of religious systems which 
existed side by side, even overlapping, and 
which were :ometimes fuced into or absorbed 
by one another. A national religion cannot 
be found. Hence comes the difficulty of gain- 
ing any idea of the actual religious systems of 
the land. The supremacy of the Sun-god Ra 
only once approached to a monotheistic repre- 
sentation; but the well-nigh universal senti- 
ment was so opposed to such a conception 
that it is mainly due to chance that me- 
morials remain of the king who attempt- 
ed to displace the local deities and to sup- 





plant them by his own favorite. Cham- 
pollion, early in the century, instituted the 
method of investigation and classification to 
which the latest writers seem to be of neces- 
sity returning. The fact remains that about 
all we can do is to make a list of the gods, 
and attribute to each his or ber peculiar func 
tions and powers. Not, however, until the 
‘* pyramid texts” of the VI. dynasty—those 
inscriptions executed so beautifully but couch- 
ed ina form of the language which has thus 
far almost completely defied all efforts to un- 
ravel its orthograpby and its grammar—are 
satisfactorily deciphered, shall we be able to 
give a complete view even of the attributes 
which be'ong to a given deity. 

To obtain a true idea of the religious ob- 
servances of Egypt, we must have an eye to 
the changes which these underwent, Exactiy 
the same is true of the language and the script. 
Miss Edwards’s treatment of the language is 
singularly unsatisfactory. In speaking of the 
letters, it should have been noted that the 
multiforms are marks of changes of style 
or of long intervals of time. For instance, 
the forms of n (p. 245) are separated in in- 
troduction by many centuries, The vowels 
which are cited on the same page, only serve 
to mislead the ordinary reader, for they 
were not originally true vowels, but conso- 
nants with corresponding values. The ex- 
planation of the reasons why the study 
of the hieroglyphic writing is increa:- 
ingly bard is true as far as it goes, but 
it is scarcely true that the grammar is so ele- 
mentary and easy that its * simplicity ” cffers 
its greatest difficulty. The fact is, that we 
know so little about the real grammar and 
inflections of Ezyptian that we are hardly 
conscious that difficulties exist. Even the 
simplest text presents problems which none 
have been able to solve satisfactorily. Even 
the individual signs are not all clear, and the 
author has not helped matters much by the 
explanations which she has put forward. 
Probably the most fanciful is that of the sign 
used to indicate “land.” I[t is composed of 
four elements; two of them are explained 
wrongly, onedoubtfully, and the fourth ina way 
which puts more into it than belongs toit. The 
statement that a “* list of hieroglyphic charac- 
ters is in fact a pictorial encyclopedia of all 
the objects . . . which were known to the 
Ezyptians,” opens an interesting query, The 
camel is mentioned in Exodus (ix , 3) as exist- 
ing in Egypt at the time of the plagues, yet 
the monuments bear no witness to it till a date 
long subsequent to the Exodus, The question 
is whetber tbe supposed existence of a few in 
the herd of Pharaoh will satisfy the Biblical 
narrative, or whether we have here an indica- 
tion of a late date of com; osition or a late in- 
sertion by a ‘“‘redacitor.” The claim of an 
Egyptian origin for the word ‘‘camel” is an 
extreme instance of the author's being carried 
away by her enthusiasm. The fact is, that the 
name dces not appear till the Greek era, and 
then in a form which indicates its foreign 
origin. 

We are to'd that the loftiest of all obelisks 
was raised by Hatasu, the queen-pharaoh, in 
the amazingly short period of ‘‘seven 
months,” but as the limits indicated on the 
stone itself, as stated by the author, are the 
first day of the sixth month of the fifteenth 
year of her reign and the last day of the 
twelfth month of the sixteenth year, “ seven” 
months appear about one year short of the 
real time. The difficulty is that certain details 
essential to a correct calculation of the inter- 
val have been omitted. 

We had marked other points for notice, buat 





what has been said already will suffice to 
show that the book, while good and instruc- 
tive in the main, is not entirely free from 
minor faults 





Thomas Hooker: Preacher, Founder, Demo- 
crat. [‘‘ Makers of America”) By George 
Leon Walker. Dodd, Mead & Ca 1891. 


Tromas Hooker's right to have his story told 
in a series dealing with ‘The Makers of Ame- 
rica” will not be questioned by any one who 
reads this book, nor by any one who has in- 
formed bimself by other means of Hooker's 
place in our colonial development Mr. 
Walker, the eriter of this sketch, was wel) 
qualified by ; revicus studies, undertaken a few 
years ago when be wrote a history of the 
First Church in Hartford for its 2th anni- 
versary. The part of that concerning Hook- 
er bas been expanded into 20 pages, of 
which 70, an undue proportion, treat of bis 
youth, education, preaching in England, 
and in Holland, whither he went in 1680, 
Mather may bave exaggerated bis dislike 
of the “ Brcwnists,” but it is highly probable 
that he reached his own doctrine of Inde 
pendency apart from the Brownist influence 
From Hocker’s arrival in New England in 
1633, when be was forty-seven years old, Mr, 
Walker's materials increase in value, and bis 
narrative gains correspondingly in interest 
and importance. It was to be expected that, 
going over ground much of which bas been 
gene over many times lefore, we should 
come upon many familiar incidents and quo 
tations; and we do in fact, but not tee fre- 
quently. It is from the aptness and the 
raciness of the quotations from cld sermons, 
letters, and other decuments that the beok 
gets its most characteristic and agreeable 
flavor. That both Hooker and bis assistan’, 
Mr. Stone, should bave spent two months 
away from their year-old colony, in 1687, con- 
sidering the heresies of Anne Hutchinson, is 
eloquent for the importance of sound ortho- 
doxy in their estimation; and that eighty-two 
opinions were condemned by the Synod shows 
that the scent for heresy was very keen. 

Mr. Walker bas such writers as Mr. John 
Fiske and Mr, Alexander Johnston to enforce 
his claim for Heoker as the founder of de- 
moecracy in America, but be bas little need 
of them when he can quote such a letter as 
that of Hooker to Winthror, on page 121, 
and such headings of a sermon preached be- 
fore the Genera! Court as those given on 
page 125. His part in the fir-t confederation 
of the colonies allies his work with the na- 
tional constitutional development of a later 
time, as his slaping spirit in the first Con- 
stitution of Connecticut allies it with the de 
mocratic tendencies of Samue! Adams and 
like men, which saved the Constitution of 
1787 from being the aristccratic thirg desired 
by Hemilton and others of bis mind. That 
a congregational system of church govern- 
ment should attract one committed to it 
to democracy in civil government, was al- 
most inevitable. ‘The binding power of 
synods” wss that feature of the Pres 
byterian jolity which be could least en- 
dure, and we get a capital taste of his qua- 
lity when he writes to bis son-in-law, at the 
Cambridge Synod of 1646, ** he that adventures 
far in that business will fynd hott and hard 
work, or else my perspective may fayle.” 
Strangely enough, be was less jealous than the 
Presbyterians of State interference with the 
Church, and was even strenuous for the right 
of civil magistrates to summon ecclesiastical 
assemblies, so planting seed from which his 
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Har‘ ford church reaped a full crop of thorns 
erd tbistles in due time, The relation of 
Hooker and other New England divines to the 
Westminster Assembly has just now a very 
special interest. He ‘liked not the business,” 
and would not go to England to be one of a 
pitiful minority, but he contributed a ‘ Sur- 
vey of the Summe of Church Discipline’ tothe 
great debate which for eleven hundred and 
sixty-three sessions drew its slow Jength along, 
The first copy did not prove an insurance 
to the vessel that carried it, fcr she 
was never heard of more, savé as her 
ghost came sailing into New Haven after the 
passing of some years, A second was still un- 
completed at his death in 1647, on the s'xty- 
first anniversary of his birtb, the 7th of July. 


A chapter on Hooker’s writings is mainly in- 
teresting for its proofs that he anticipated 
fully that doctrine which has been generally 
esteemed the peculiar property of Dr. Samuel 
Hopkiss—that we shculd be willing to be 
damned for the glory of Gd. Hooker's 
phrasing of the doctrine was: ‘The soule 
that is truly bumbled is contert to be disposed 
by the Almightie as it pleaseth him.” It is 
rather pleasant than otherwise to bave Hop- 
kins’s fame relieved a litile of the turden cf 
that prophecy, 
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